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@ New in general outward ap- 
pearance, OCCUPATIONS presents to 
readers a continuation of the same 
high quality service that has charac- 
teed the publication in recent 
years. A wide range of articles, 
features, and departments provides a 
veritable parade of timely and help- 
ful information and suggestions. 


@ IN THis first number published 
solely by the National Vocational 
i aleace Association after a lapse 
of six years, it will be noted that 
not only is the Magazine striving 
to go forward to new objectives, 
but that NVGA is on the threshold 
of new and greater accomplish- 
ments. Attention of members is 
directed to the editorial on Page 41, 
and “Association Activities’ on 
Page 42. 
@ ComMMENTS, ideas, and sugges- 
tions will be welcomed by 

THE EDITORS 
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The Menace of Commercialized Guidance 


JESSE B. DAVIS 


Dean, School of Education, Boston University 


* From exposure of racketeering 
methods employed by gyp “trainers’’’ 
and “placers’’® Occupations takes up 
similar Penquatified is by the — 
for those unqualified individuals who 
would pose as “guiders.” Recogniz- 
ing the importance of the public 
menace that actually exists in almost 


. pecvery section of the country, the Na- 


tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 

tion bas provided a committee to con- 

duct a national investigation and 

suggest possible licensing measures. 

Dean Davis is chairman of that com- 
mittee. 





HEN the National Vocational Gui- 

dance Association was started more 
than twenty-five years ago, its ideals were 
distinctly those of service. The earliest work- 
ers in the movement were connected with 
social agencies or were teachers in the public 
schools. There were no other motives than 
the desire to help individuals to make better 
adjustments to life situations with special 
emphasis upon the choosing of a vocation. 
Since these beginnings, techniques have been 


‘See “The Facts about Diesel Engine Careers” 
by Ralph D. Fleming, Occupations, Vol. XV, 
No. 9, June 1937, pp. 885-889; “Gyp Training 
Schools,” by Thomas O. Marshall, Jr., OccuPa- 
pe Vol. XVII, No. 3, December 1938, pp. 

7-201, 

* See “Gypping the Job-Seeker,” by Kenneth 
Coolbaugh, Occupations, Vol. XVI, No. 6, 
March 1938, pp. 544-547. 


developed, research has contributed to more 
scientific procedures, programs for the train 
ing of counselors have been instituted, and 
laws establishing standards for the certifi 
cation of school counselors have been passed 

In recent years many so-called ‘experts 
have been setting up offices for the practice 
of vocational guidance. In fact, the work 
of educational vocational guidance 
seems to have grown from an humble social! 
service to the stature of a profession. Like 
other professions the practice of guidance 
has its imitators who, by their malpractice 
have become a menace to the reputation of 
the guidance movement. Many are unquali 
fied and unscrupulous and have deliberately 
turned a human service into a racket 

It is not difficult to understand the magi 
of the word ‘guidance’ in these anxious 
days of unemployment and economic con 
fusion. Men at all levels are desperate and 
are easily tempted to try anything that holds 
out any promise of help. Skillful adver 
tising, high-powered salesmanship, the mech 
anism of a battery of tests, the mystery 
that clings to psychology, together with 
the hope that is born of dire need, intrigue 
the public to pay, and to pay heavily, for 
any solution of their vocational and personal 
problems. This situation has opened the 
way for many impostors to prey upon those 
in need of guidance in our larger com 
munities throughout the country. Guidance 
is facing today much the same situation that 


and 
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medicine had to meet about two generations 
ago. While doctors were developing their 
own standards, the quacks flourished. To 
give personal and vocational counsel is as 
great a responsibility as is the practice of 
physical diagnosis and medical advice. The 
doctor is dealing with a human body, but 
the counselor is dealing with a living per- 
sonality—a human soul. Guidance must be 
protected as is medicine today. 

A very brief and incomplete inquiry 
through the Better Bureaus in 
twelve of the larger cities east and west 
shows that there exists a very definite prob- 
lem and that it is an increasing one. These 
bureaus report that they make investigations 
only on complaints against such agencies. 
While actions have been taken in certain 
cities and some offices have been closed, 
they are well aware of the existence of many 
agencies of doubtful character. It is often 
very difficult to bring action against these 
agencies because they may not have broken 
any statute. No legal proceeding can be 
started, yet it is evident that individuals are 
being defrauded. This inquiry did not ap- 
ply to the astrologers, fortune tellers, hand- 
writing character experts, crystal gazers, and 
the like, but only to those men or agencies 
that professed to do personal and vocational 
guidance counseling. Material sent in from 
these twelve cities would indicate that there 
are at least three groups into which these 
practitioners fall:—the Counseling Employ- 
ment Agency, the Psychological Counseling 
Agency, and the Individual, Self-evaluated, 
Self-appointed, All-wise Adviser. 


Busine SS 


THE COUNSELING EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


During the depression the commercial em- 
ployment agencies have had a hard time to 
make a living out of commissions on place- 
ments when they could actually place so 
few in jobs. Therefore, the crafty ones saw 
the possibility of adding vocational counsel- 
ing to be certain of an income. The pro- 
cedure is quite simple. An advertisement is 
inserted in the paper listing certain positions 
with varying, tempting salaries. No names 
of employers are used. Persons interested 


are to apply at the agency named in the ad 
vertisement. When the applicant comes to 
apply for the position he is told that before 
he can be recommended for this position 
the agent must know much more about him 
He must know his real aptitudes, abilities, 
and interests. If the applicant really wishes 
the agent to do his best for him, he should 
take the guidance counseling and testing 
service for a fee of $25.00 or $35.00. If a 
job actually materializes, it is well. In any 
case, the agent has pocketed a good fee and 
a registration fee besides. This is one w ay 
to beat the depression. The procedure might 
not be so bad if the agent were able or 
qualified to give and interpret standardized 
tests. The facts too often are that only self- 
made imitations of tests are used without 
standards, merely to make an impression and 
to take in the money. 

Another form of agency advertises in the 
same manner, but tells the applicant he can- 
not be recommended for the position until 


he has taken a course of training from 7 
the 


agent for a fee of $50.00. In one city 
license bureau has rules that an agency 
taking out a license as a placement or em 
ployment bureau cannot act as a vocational 
counseling agency at the same time. Whether 
this ruling can be enforced remains to be 
proved. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL COUNSELING 


There are a large number of self-styled 
psychologists who are in reality phrenolo- 
gists or physiognomists. For some reason, 
rather difficult to understand, 
ployers have encouraged their practices. In 
one city a well-known firm employing sev 
eral hundred workers placed the whole re 
sponsibility for hiring and placing employ- 
ees in the hands of such a person. After ob- 
serving his technique for some time it was 
evident that he was just a clever physiog- 
nomist. I asked the head of the firm if he 
believed this man’s theories, and he replied 
that he did not, but that the fellow did the 
job better than they had been able to do it 
themselves so they were content. The fact 
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was that they had never attempted a per- 
sonnel department of their own. 

Perhaps the worst feature of the phrenol 
ogist or the physiognomist is that he claims 
to do the impossible. He can look at you and 
tell you exactly what your vocation should 
be. Human beings in distress do not want to 
think or to stir themselves into action to 
solve their own problems. They prefer to 
be told, and they are willing to pay a big 
price whether the advice given is within the 
range of possibility or not. These prac 
titioners have always been with us, but they 
are especially active at the present time as 
the public is becoming more concerned about 
vocational choices and opportunities. 

Others call themselves ‘character analysts,”’ 
using various methods of diagnosis, such as 
studying the structure and form of the hands 
or the interpreting of one’s handwriting. 
Just why the newspapers are willing to give 
much attention and space to these people is 
hard to understand, even though it may be 
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crystal gazers and the astrologers, but the 
writer has received many letters enclosing 
newspaper clippings and feature articles in 
which these promoters are claiming to do 
“vocational guidance.” Another reason for 
mentioning them is that they so often call 
themselves “psychologists.” 

Just what is a psychologist, what are his 
qualifications for using the title, and what 
is his legitimate practice in giving counsel 
in regard to vocational guidance? It is very 
evident that there is much that may well 
be termed malpractice under this heading. 
The American Association of Applied Psy- 
chologists has appointed a committee to 
consider these problems. This is an en- 
couraging step in the right direction. 


THE SELF-APPOINTED ADVISER 


The largest of the three classifications of 
counselors is the self-appointed adviser of 
youth. None hesitates to laud himself as the 
greatest of the great, who can tell you all 
you desire to know and guarantee satisfaction 
or the fee will be returned. There are several 
types of advisers within this group. Some 


maintain offices in the larger cities, do ex 


tensive advertising, and conduct business 
through the personal interview or by 
From a collection of advertisements the fol 


lowing is unique and tells its own story 


ADVISE JoB HUNTERS BY Matt——-Good 
earnings analyzing, helping 
WPA workers, unemployed secure private 
employment replacing those promoted, 
discharged, resigned, retired 
Practical use-proven mail advisory service, 


advising, 


, ’ 
aeceased 


Excellent 
results, earnings reported. Needed every 


saves mistakes, discouragement 


where. Advisers start immediately. Com 
plete instructions, $1.00 


A response to this advertisement will bring 
a most amazing Course of instruction in how 
to become a professional guidance counselor 
All you have to do is to read the instructions 
and to follow them carefully. Do your 
work by writing letters as told and collect 
your fees. Very simple in leed, and all for 
one dollar! 

In all parts of the country are to be found 
men who are offering their services to lunch 
eon clubs, churches, schools, and societies as 
lecturers on subjects, such as, “Choosing a 


Vocation,” “How to Succeed, Character 


and Success,” etc. Usually they are very 
good performers and win their audiences. 
lhen they very subtly let it be known that 
if anyone wishes to consult them privately, 
they may be found at a certain hotel. The 
fee is $10.00 to $25.00. When one terri 
has been worked over, they pass on to 


a new field 


tory 
A report has come from New 
York State telling of such an assembly 
speaker who systematically visits the high 
schools and, after giving a good talk on 
Choosing a Life Work,” he interviews 
seniors—all services free. During the in 
terview he has secured the names and ad 
dresses of students with their expressed in 
terests in further education. Shortly after this 
visit, pressure salesmen call on these boys and 
girls and sell them correspondence courses 
or enrollment in proprietary schools 

To learn the history of these self appointed 
advisers would make a most interesting story 
What is their educational background? What 
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has been their experience in business or 1n- 
dustry? Have they failed to make a success 
of some profession? In other words, if 
they are aS Wise as their own advertisements 
proclaim, and have done such wonderful 
things, why are they now trying to make 
a living by giving advice to others? Every- 
one concerned with these adventurers should 
look up their antecedents very carefully be- 
fore allowing them to speak publicly or to 
give personal counsel. 

All counselors of youth are liable to make 
mistakes. The results of the best guidance 
are not always positive. However, there is 
a great difference between error of judgment 
and deliberate malpractice. True guidance 
is helping the individual to guide himself ; it 
is not telling the individual or advising him. 
Malpractice is an outcome of the commer- 
cialization of guidance. The objective of 
making money out of an educational and 
social service has led to the charging of ex- 
orbitant fees, to false and misleading ad- 
vertising, and to the mechanizing of pro- 
cedure to the ignoring of the human factors 
The discouraged, unemployed subject craves 
encouragement, so the adviser gives him a 
palliative in the form of assurance of suc- 
cess if he will do as he is told 

To illustrate, I quote a few comments 


made by one of these victims. He says: 


I visited the agency. The 
counselor tried to impress upon me that 
I was worth a great deal more than | 
had ever earned. He said that I should 
be earning around ten to twelve thousand 
a year. One day later he called me to tell 


me about a job at two thousand and 
sured me it was exactly what I was lool 
ing for. I reminded him of his previou 
statement regarding my potential earn 
ing power. His answer was, “Well, didn't 
that set you up? Didn't it encourage you 

Didn't it put you on your feet?” \ 

can well imagine the thud with whi 

came down to earth. 

The victim of such offices has little or no 
chance for redress. It is difficult to prove 
fraud. The sales approach is smooth and 
the contracts are cleverly worded. The pul 
lic needs to be informed as to what is legiti 
mate guidance service and what is not. 


N.V.G.A. TAKES ACTION 


Commercialized guidance has now becom 
a menace to the cause for which the Nationa 
Vocational Guidance Association stands. At 
the annual meeting of the Association 
February, 1939, a committee was authorized 
by the Board of Trustees to investigate the 
extent and nature of this problem, to take 
steps to formulate the fundamental prin 
ciples of guidance practice, and to recon 
mend criteria for the accrediting and px 
sible licensing of guidance agencies. 

This committee is in the process of or 
ganization and of planning its work under 
the chairmanship of the writer. It will seek 
the cooperation of all local branches and 
regional groups of the Association in secur 
ing information regarding commercial gu 
dance agencies and in informing schools ar 
the public of the dangers that are hidden in 
false guidance. 


One of the first presidents of NVGA (1914-1916), Dr. Davis bas } 


qd been actively associated with the vocational guidance movement for 


; more than thirty years. As chief of the junior section of the United 

States Employment Service during the World War, he organized the 

first Junior Counselor's Program in connection with employment 

offices. He has been Dean of the School of Education at Boston 
University since 1935. 


tic 





Training and Selection of School Counselors 


z. G. 


WILLIAMSON 


Coordinator and Associate Professor of Psychology 


University of Minnesota 


@/f educational and vocational coun- 
seling are to continue in their ad- 
vancement there must be greater 
vigilance by schools and colleges 
of education in the selection and 
training of applicants. Of equal 
importance is progress toward rec- 
ognition for qualified counselors 
through acceptable standards of cer- 
tification, Dr. Williamson said in 
this address at the 1939 convention 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 





ERSONNEL FUNCTIONS and _ personnel 
P workers are of so many different types 
that it is desirable first to delimit the group 
of special interest to us in this discussion. 
This may be accomplished by describing 
briefly the five general types of personnel 
workers and naming a few of their most 
important functions.’ 

GrouP personnel work includes all that 
has been called extra-curricular and social 
and is designed to assist the student in the 
development of habits of citizenship and 
social-recreational adjustment through par- 
ticipation in activities of groups and in stu- 
dent self-government projects. The person- 
nel workers in this area assist students to 
plan and carry out activities in the expecta- 
tion that all students will learn by doing 
things together. Superintendents, principals, 
class and club advisers, and teachers per- 
form functions of this type. 

INSTRUCTIONAL personnel work includes 





* Adapted from the writer's ‘The Teacher as a 
Personnel Worker,” Proceedings of the 1938 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Texas Col- 
leges, July, 1938, pp. 41-49. 


those activities of the school d ned to 
assist students to solve their problems by 
means of learning materials in the class 
room. Included in this group are: all class 


room teachers; special teachers of remedial 


reading, study methods, and other basi 
skills: teachers of orientation classes: teach 
ers of occupations and other group guidance 
classes: and teachers of homeroom classes 


Special mention must be made of the per 
sonnel functions performed by the class 
room teacher as a teacher and not as another 
teacher 


type of personne! worker. Every 


should perform certain types of personn« 
functions in her daily contacts with students 
She may do this without being aware of it 
and without knowing the difference between 
a regression equation and a coefhcient of 
alienation. As a teacher she performs per 


sonnel functions by doing the following 


Inducing students to want to learn what 
they are capable of learning 

Maintaining personalized 
with students 

Maintaining a healthy “emotional! climate” 
in the classroom 

Seeking to understand the psychological 
make-up of her students 

Modifying teaching techniques and sul 
ject-matter in terms of the needs and 
readiness to learn of her students 

Referring to other personnel workers 
those students who do not progress 
under the above conditions 


relationships 


If the classroom teacher performs other 
types of personnel functions, she must ac 
quire special training beyond that required 
for teaching. 

It follows that the classroom 
should receive training in understanding the 


teacher 
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philosophy of guidance, in methods of in- 
ducing student motivation, and in adapta- 
tion of her instructional techniques to indi- 
vidual differences in students. We personnel 
workers can offer training to teachers in the 
personnel-point-of-view by means of special 
introductory courses for teachers, by special 
lectures, by demonstrations of interviews 
and staff conferences, and by supervised 
counseling in the practice teaching course. 
But other faculty members should provide 
training in teaching methods. 

CLINICAL personnel work involves the 
use of technical and complicated techniques 
with those student problems which do not 
respond to other personnel methods. In 
this type of personnel workers are school 
physicians, dentists, nurses, dental hygien- 
ists, psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, 
clinical psychologists, mental testers, and 
speech pathologists. Each receives highly 
technical training in special courses, usually 
outside of colleges of education. An ex- 
tended discussion of this important type of 
personnel work is outside the scope of this 
paper 

We need but mention the ADMINISTRATIVE 
type of personnel worker. Superintendents 
and principals in small schools and assistant 
principals and directors of guidance in large 
schools supervise and coordinate all phases 
of the total personnel program to the end 
that each student receives the assistance he 
needs. This administrative supervision is 
necessary to avoid departmentalized and in- 
dependent functioning of the many types of 
personnel workers. Training for this type 
of work is usually given in classes on admin- 
present 
many phases are neglected and, consequently, 
learned, if at all, on the job. 

The fifth type of personnel work, AD- 
VISORY, is of special interest to us. This 
advisory or counseling work is designed to 
help students with problems of educational 
and vocational choice, part-time and perma- 
nent employment, occupational information, 
study skills, social and recreational adjust- 
ments, orientation to school and community, 
financial problems, moral and ethical de- 


istration and supervision, but at 


velopment, and many other personal prob- 
lems attendant upon adolescent develop- 
ment. 

These advisers or counselors are relieved 
of a few classes in most schools and in larger 
school systems devote full time to advisory 
work. Usually a head counselor is assigned 
responsibility for supervising the work of 
these counselors and conducting informal in- 
service training programs. Unfortunately 
too few of these supervisors utilize methods 
tried out in other professions, such as in- 
spection of case history records, staff con- 
ferences, and preparation of case summaries. 

Before outlining a training program for 
college students who desire to prepare for 
counseling high school students with regard 
to problems of educational and vocational 
guidance and minor problems in mental hy 
giene, we must face the problem of select 
ing college students for training as coun 
selors. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


It would seem unnecessary to point out 
the inconsistency in permitting almost any 
student to major in guidance courses. In 
university classes we devote much time to 
discussing methods of analyzing aptitudes 
and interests and the necessity of choosing 
an occupation in line with those aptitudes. 
But we fail to use these same methods in 
the selection of students to be trained for 
the occupation of school counselor. 

There are three main reasons why we 
should adopt selective methods in enrolling 
guidance majors. First, not every student 
is fitted or can be trained for the intimate 
and complex diagnosing of aptitudes and 
the complicated task of assisting students to 
choose and make progress toward achievable 
goals. Skill and understanding of a very 
high order are necessary, and we teachers 
cannot assume that we are so effective in 
instruction as to overcome deficiencies in 
aptitude for this type of work. Secondly, 
we cannot escape from our responsibility to 
maintain high professional standards. If it 
is true that “in few fields of endeavor are 
the existing social facilities more inade- 
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TRAINING AND SELECTION OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


quate than in vocational guidance,”* then 
we college teachers are in large part re- 
sponsible. We have done little to raise the 
professional level of counseling. In far too 
many cases we have permitted incompetent 
and maladjusted college students to pre- 
pare for counseling despite the evident 
danger of harmful results to high school 
boys and girls. Thirdly, unless we set and 
nforce entrance standards for our training 
courses, our Classes will become the dumping 
ground for students who do not fit in other 
education curricula. 

What methods of selecting guidance ma- 
jors may be used? In general these methods 
are similar to those employed in other pro- 
fessional curricula. By research techniques 
we can determine what types and what mini- 
mum levels of aptitudes and achievement 
are necessary to succeed in training courses. 
By action of the faculty we may then estab- 
lish these levels as standards to be met by 
all students who wish to prepare for coun- 
seling. Further research may yield data on 
desirable changes in these standards and 
the addition of new ones. 

We should supplement these objective 
standards of intelligence and scholarship by 
the use of counseling methods. Each appli- 
cant should be treated as a student who seeks 
advice as to the desirability and feasibility 
of choosing counseling as a profession. In 
other words, we should give valid voca- 
tional guidance to those students who desire 
to prepare for guiding others. 

By making a thorough case study of each 
applicant we may improve our selection of 
trainees through the identification of those 
non-quantitative and subtle personality traits 
which are so important in counseling rela- 
tionships. Moreover, we will also be demon- 
strating to the applicant the principles and 
techniques he will soon learn in our classes. 


A DEsIRABLE TRAINING PROGRAM 


There are two important phases of a 
desirable training program for college stu- 





* Report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, p. 107, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1938. 


dents 


cCesirinyv to pr ire iV ( iis 
(1) the particular areas OF KnNOWIC ige 
counselor should master in addition to 
neral background courses in educationa 


} 


theory and methods; (2) a number of spe 
] 


ial experiences and skills supplementary to 
those taught in traditional guidance classes 
We may mention several important areas 
The theory, assumptions, 
limitations of 
of traits, aptitudes, interests, attitudes, and 


of knowledge. 
methods, and measurement 
personality should be mastered to an extent 
at least equal to the standards set for mental 
The research literature of the psy 


sho ild 


testers. 
chology and methods of interviewing 
be absorbed. Students should be informed 
of false and invalid methods of diagnosing, 
including systems of character analysis, self 
analysis, and similar quack methods. The 
reliability, validity, available norms, meth 
ods of administration, and limitations of 
currently used tests, rating, and other tech 
niques of diagnosis should be learned. The 
research and clinical literature on 
cence, motivation, incentives, attitudes, and 
mental hygiene should be learned as thor 
oughly as is required of a candidate for the 
master’s degree. the current 
literature of vocational information and em- 
ployment trends should be understood. The 
philosophy and history of educational theory 
and practice should be mastered to the ex- 
tent required of other students in education 
and special emphasis given to those phases 
impinging upon student personnel work 


ad yles 


Sources and 


The theory, practices, and community re 
sources for recreation should be learned to 
the extent required for major students in 
that specialty. Community organization and 
agencies available for alleviation of family 
disorganization should be learned. Methods 
of treating disabilities in reading, speech, 
and learning should be understood. The re 
search literature on methods, criteria, and 
results of evaluation of counseling should 
be thoroughly mastered. Courses in extra- 
student ecovernment, 


curricular activities, 


and special seminars in diagnosing and coun- 
seling should round out the counselor's se 


quence of courses. 
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Supplemental to regular and special course 
work, students should be given the follow- 
ing experiences: 

Participation in some college activities 

Practical courses in testing and diagnos- 

ing in a school or clinic and demonstra- 


tions of testing 


Apprentice training in a school guidance 


program doing the following: analyz- 
ing case histories to identify types of 
problems and techniques of diagnosing 
and counseling; practicing interviewing 
students; collecting, recording, and 
summarizing case history data; report- 
ing case histories before staff confer- 
ences of guidance workers in the 
school; observing demonstrations of 
interviewing and counseling techniques 
presented in clinics and by means of 
movies and special phonograph te- 
cordings; attendance at clinics and 
conferences to which students’ cases are 
presented by guidance workers for dis- 
cussion; learning, under supervision, 
the artistry and flexibility of counsel- 
ing techniques® 

Conducting minor research projects on 
the follow-up of a few student cases; 
summary of the literature on techniques 
of counseling, occupational ability pro- 
files, vocational information on a par- 
ticular type of occupation, and related 
problems 


Visitation trips to local industries and 
business firms and employment offices 
Observation trips to accessible high schools 
having well-developed guidance pro- 
grams 

Visitations to community welfare and rec- 
reational agencies and psychiatric clinics 

Visitations to personnel departments in 
the university to learn of the facilities 
available for assistance to college-going 
students. 


Such a program should do much to equip 
guidance information and 
skills necessary to effective counseling. An 


workers with 


% Anderson, Roy N., “Combining Practice and 
Theory in the Training of Vocational Counselors.” 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, VII, Feb. 1929, 
p. 193 


understanding of the principles of guidance 
is not sufficient. Specific skills must be a 
quired through extra-classroom experiences. 
Only by a form of apprenticeship or intern- 
ship can the aspiring major develop that 
flexibility and artistry of counseling styl 
which the superintendent and high scho 
students expect him to exhibit on the first 
day of employment. Skillful use of 
techniques of counseling cannot be learn 
by reading a book or by listening to a 
ture. Some techniques cannot even be 
scribed in words; they need to be demon- 
strated. For example, how would one 
describe in words the specific techniques 
used to build up the morale of a student 
who has just failed his examinations? Apart 
from the complication of explaining 
necessity for modifying techniques for each 
student, we still face the inability to de 
scribe in words the many subtle techniques 
of facial and body gestures, inflections of 
voice, and the like. Such devices are not 
taught in present day guidance classes even 
though they are indispensable to effective 
counseling. New teaching techniques are 
needed to train guidance majors in these 
phases of counseling, and we shall have t: 
use demonstrations, movies, phonograph re 
ords, and microphone broadcasts. Paren 
thetically, the use of these new teaching de- 
vices would also provide a better under 
standing of techniques to teachers of gui 
dance classes and would do much to cor- 
rect the present over-emphasis upon mechan- 
ical and impersonal methods of counseling 
students. 


CERTIFICATION OF COUNSELORS 


Selection of college students who desire to 
prepare for counseling is much needed, but 
an additional step is necessary to insure that 
high school students will be given counsel 
by competent persons. Some system of em 
ployment standards should be enforced to 
select applicants for counseling positions 
This may be done by one of three methods 
(1) licenses issued by state boards of ex- 
aminers, as in the case of medicine; (2) 
certificates of membership based upon tests 
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TRAINING AND SELECTION OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


of competence administered by state or na- 
tional associations of counselors, 
case of social workers; or (3) certificates of 
competence issued by state departments of 
education, as in the case of teachers.‘ 

The first method of licensing to practice 
counseling after demonstrations of pro- 
ficiency has many points in its favor. It 
requires objective evidence of the quality of 
competence and not merely quantity of 
training courses. It can be made to require 
practical skill as well as understanding of 
theory. It can be used to weed out candi- 
dates with personality deficiencies. It re- 
moves certification from the hands of irre- 
sponsible and impermanent organizations 
and gives legal status and backing to the 
enforcement of adequate professional stand- 
ards. Obviously such a state board of ex 
aminers should be composed of members 
who are professionally competent in all 
phases of student personnel work and sec- 
ondary education. This licensing method is, 
however, such a radical step as to be not feas- 
ible at the present time. 

Certification by associations of counselors 
would be greatly weakened by the control 
of the very persons who are being certified. 
Moreover, the association's certificates would 
be operative only if school superintendents 
were persuaded to accept them. In view of 
the fact that most superintendents do not 
even know the existence of this Association, 
we could not expect that certificates of mem- 
bership would carry much weight in em- 
ployment of counselors. Moreover, it is 
inconceivable that the heterogeneous member- 
ship of the Association would agree to estab- 
lish standards for certification or to dele- 
gate enforcement powers to a committee. 
Such a plan of certification by an associa- 
tion would not appear to be feasible. 

The third method, that of certification by 
state departments of education, offers more 
opportunity for development of a system of 
selection of competent counselors. The sys- 
tem is already in force in the teaching spe- 


as in the 





* See “Certificates for Administration and Super- 
visory Service, University of State of N. Y.,” 
Albany, 1936. 


cialties and is acceptable t 
1 


istrators. It is estab lished le y as to pro 


cedures. But this system also suffers 
serious weaknesses. Time credits of quantity 
of training courses are accepted as eviden 
of competence ; quality of skill is ignored 
Blanket requirements of minimum training 


ignore the many qualitative factors involved 


in effective counseling. Personality qualif 
cations are almost completely ignored. De 
spite these weaknesses the plan of certifica 
tion of counselors has been applied in some 
states with evident success and should be 
pushed vigorously by all personnel worker 
as the most feasible method of maintaining 
minimum professional standards. But any 
system of certification cannot substitute for 
a rigid selection of guidance majors in col 
leges of education. The two systems in 
combination may serve a useful function in 
preparation for, and until we are ready to 
adopt, a system of licensing guidance work 
ers through examinations administered by a 
competent and independent state board of 


examiners 


StuDy NEEDED 


Some individuals may question the desir 
ability, necessity, and feasibility of any 
method of selecting student majors in gui 
dance courses and for employing counselors 
Such individuals may contend that we know 
too little of the duties and requirements of 
counselors to set standards. Such a criti 
cism has some merit since very few studies 
have ever been made of the counselor's work. 
We have been so occupied with studying 
other occupations that we neglected to study 
our own. Just how long we shall remain ig 
norant of our own occupation is a matter 
of conjecture. If we know too little to set 
professional standards, then why do we not 
begin such studies? Keller's committee® ap- 
pears to be undertaking such a study with 
methods which promise worth while results 
Yet it is unlikely that this Association will 
ever agree to any committee’s recommen- 


®* National Vocational Guidance Association 
Committee on Professional Standards, Franklin J 
Keller, Chairman 
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dations, sO diverse are our viewpoints on 
many meth 
ods experimentally in many different local- 
ities before we can agree on national stand- 
al z 

1 


But if we know too little to set profes- 


sional standards for certification, how can 


we find materials for our training courses 
in colleges and schools of education? We 
do offer such courses and in effect set and 
maintain standards of a sort by those courses. 
Ay 


T 
quire prospective counselors to learn cer 


yarently someone knows enough to re- 


4 


tain counseling materials but not enough is 
known by these same individuals to estab- 
lish employment standards. A curious logic, 
this ! 

The argument is also made that counsel- 
ing is so little advanced professionally that 
any certification system would tend to freeze 
the movement on a low level of competence. 
This is a very cogent point but could be met 
by issuing temporary certificates until the 
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- As Coordinator and Associate Professor of Psychology, Dr. Williamson 
is responsible for linking the activities of more than twenty personnel 
offices and departments in the University of Minnesota. His most \ 
recent book is How to Counsel Students. He is a member of the 
American Council on Education's Committee on Student Personnel 
Work and of the Executive Council of the American College Personnel 
Association. 7 


iIncul ber ts be ume trained or were dive 
and counseled into other occupations. T 
lay longer in raising professional trai: 
standards and requirements is to permit n 
incompetents to enter personnel work. 

In conclusion, the case for higher star 
ards of selection and training of couns 
is evident. If 
high school students, we must be prof 


sionally trained through professional cour 


we are to be of service 


A single course in guidance may be suffici 
for teachers but not for counselors 


This professional training must be reserve 


for those college students who are sele 
through high admissions standards and 
counseling methods. Following a train 
program which is both theoretical and | 


tical in content, the graduates should m« 
the certification requirements established 


their state departments of education. The 
instituting of such a program would rep: 
sent substantial progress toward the goal of 


competency in counseling. 
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Grooming Youth for the Job Market 


RUTH G. COOPER 


Assistant to the Secretary, Teachers College 


Columbia University 


® Here is an article that describes a 
service of giving information about 
jobs, appratsing capacities of individ- 
uals, grooming them for specific jobs, 
and following them up after place- 
ment. It presents several unique fea- 
tures that will be of interest to a 
variety of readers. 





COMMUNITY counseling service and 
A placement bureau is not unusual. But 
a Personal Appraisal Service that promises 
to take youth to market—and does it—is 
worth studying, particularly when the Serv- 
ice not only prepares prospective employees 
for the market, but creates new demands 
among employers. 

During the autumn of 1937, Alice Rice 
Cook, then a graduate student at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, associated her- 
self with members of the Board of Directors 
of the New York City Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women in at- 
tacking the problem of helping inexperi- 
enced college graduates find suitable experi- 
ence. They became particularly concerned 
with making available to young graduates 
the opportunity of exploring certain occu- 
pational fields, of appraising their own quali- 
fications, and of securing a permanent posi- 
tion. They discussed with employers, parents, 
and educators the need for and possibility 
of developing such a program. 

Contrary to expectation, employers were 
enthusiastic and placed themselves on record 
as willing to accept into their organizations 
carefully selected interns recommended by 
the Coordinator.* 


* Miss Cook refers to herself as the Coordinator 
of the plan. 


ithe plan. 


rnship Con 


ty 
well-known colleges in 


A representative of the Int 
mittee visited six 
each of which she worked with the personnel 
director or dean to arrange a group confer 


ence with the senior women 


Following the 
group conference she had five-minute indi- 


vidual conferences with those interested in 


Afterwards each applicant sub 
mitted a detailed letter to the advisory com 
mittee in New York telling why 
lieved that she should be included and stat 


she be 


ing which occupational fields she was inter 
ested in exploring 
the college assembled and submitted college 


The personnel staff of 
references and grades. Finally the applicant 
came to New York for an interview with at 
least two 
mittee. 

Interns were selected on the basis of atti 
tude, potentialities as a person and a worker 
background, and college record. They paid 
a tuition fee of one hundred 
two months of training and internship The 
first group began work in July, 1938. The 
above tuition fee from each of fifteen girls 
(two girls were given full scholarships) was 
sufficient to pay salaries of consultants and 
staff as well as operating expenses. 


members of the advisory com 


dollars for 


STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAI 


During the first few days the interns sub- 
jected themselves to a series of appraisals, by 
themselves and by consultants in various 
fields, of their personal assets and liabilities 
The self-appraisal process included filling in 
a vocational interview form, a vocational in- 
terest inventory, a self-inventory, a vocabu- 
lary test, am impression inventory, a personal 
appearance and conversation inventory. The 
Coordinator chose consultants for each in- 
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the basis of the 


tern on information she 
had gathered from the self-appraisals and 
from her conferences with the girl herself 
Consultants the interns, met 


them informally in natural situations, and 


interview ed 


submitted appraisals of general impression, 
body-balance and movement, speech, and 
grooming A serious attempt was made to 
treat each girl objectively as an individual, 
not one of a type. 

Perhaps it should be said here that tests 
and inventories were used as aids to inter- 
views, as guides in developing individual 
plans, and as a means of opening up new 
avenues of thought to the girls. 

The consultants made detailed individual 
reports to the Coordinator. She discussed 
them in detail with each intern in a persona! 
conference at which she brought together all 
of the varied appraisals and suggested reme- 
dial steps. This served as a springboard for 
the personal conferences with those consul- 
tants whose opinions were most pertinent t 
the individual's problems. 


Case HISTORIES 

For example: Betty Brown was a mature, 
attractive girl of twenty-one, with a ready 
sense of humor and a serious interest in the 
work of a private secretary. She had a ten- 
dency to overweight, a somewhat monoto- 
nous high-pitched voice, a quick repartee— 
easily mistaken for flippancy or curtness— 
and heavy, rather awkward body movement. 
The physician and posture consultant gave 
her diet and exercises and showed her how 
to cultivate ease and grace of movement. 
They recommended more outdoor exercise 
and dancing as natural ways of keeping in 
trim. The stylist pointed out that a new coif- 
fure and better line-sense in clothes would 
improve her appearance and would give her 
a sense of poise that would help to correct 
posture faults. The high-pitched voice and 
quickness of speech were, of course, largely 
the result of habit. But they were tied up 
with her general uneasiness in groups of 
people or with one or two strangers. It was 
the role of a consultant to make her aware 
of her voice as it sounded to others and 


aware of its possibilities. The girl herself 
accepted responsibility for carrying on fron 
that point. 

Betty had been interested in people 
unable to approach them easily. All of these 
experiences of appraisal plus conferences 
with a doctor who was something of a ps; 
chologist helped to create in her a desire fi 
adequacy in new situations which she would 
be called upon to meet, and finally to 
velop more poise and assurance. 

INTERNS GET JOBS 
afraid to 
alert—th« 


Bernice Greene was reticent, 


make mind 
kind of girl who might excell in research 


contacts; her was 
Her work in college was heavily weighted 
with history, government, and economics 
She visited a bureau of international rela 
tions with a member of the Internship 
Plan staff. Although it was one of severa 
visits to prospective places of employment 
Bernice was immediately impressed and came 
away enthusiastic. Before she returned a few 
days later for an interview with the execu 
tive in charge of employment, she discusse 
her strong points and weaknesses 
frankly with the consultant. She was en- 
couraged to talk more during interviews 
and given some pointers on selling her 
ability. 

This girl discovered early in the interview 
that mature people were needed for the work 
of the bureau. Immediately she was at a 
disadvantage, but she carried on a conversa- 
tion with her prospective employer during 
which he mentioned a book on the West 
Indies that had been off the press only four 
days. She had read it. The employer was 
impressed with her intelligent comments and 
was interested when she mentioned her 
knowledge of French. He requested her 
services as an intern. Three weeks later she 
was translating current French newspapers 
and soon afterward she was appointed to 2 
regular position. She is now being trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco office of the 
bureau in a more responsible position. 

Christine Olds is employed as a member 
of the staff in a foreign information 
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bureau, New York City. The Director 
needed a secretary to fill a temporary vacancy 
during his regular secretary's vacation. 
Christine was referred from the Internship 
Plan and responded so well to her sur- 
roundings and her training in “office eti- 
quette” that she has been kept on as a Re- 
search Assistant. She is called upon to gather 
information about everything from a history 
of German roofs to tracking down a quota- 
tion from a Moliére play. 

Another intern began as an assistant on 
the editorial staff of a quality monthly maga- 
zine although she was definitely interested in 
commercial work. She is transferring to a 
well-known trade magazine as a member of 
the editorial staff there. 

Some interns have been placed in per- 
sonnel positions calling for adjustment and 
employment interviewers. Others have won 
their way into the radio field, preparing script 
and conducting research for script-writers. 
For these girls, as for all of the interns, the 
choice of employer and employment evolved 
from their visits to several places. They 
choose rather than accept assignments. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


All of this is a sort of inner and outer 
grooming for a first position in business. 
But it is more than that. It usually develops 
into a gradual revision of the intern’s way of 
thinking, feeling, and acting. The process 
begins under careful supervision of the Co- 
ordinator and consultants and may continue 
for two, three, or four months, but it con- 
tinues indefinitely as a part of the individ- 
ual’s business and social experiences. 

Perhaps it should be made clear that dur- 
ing the first two weeks of internship prepara- 
tion the girls were given intensive training 
in office and salesroom procedure, telephone 
voice and etiquette, and in the interview pro- 
cedures. The remedial and “unfoldment” 
process went on contemporaneously with the 
actual internship in business. At the same 
time the girls were given opportunity to 
study occupational literature and to confer 
with leaders in vocations. 

The kind of intern position and the em- 
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ployers included in the plan were and still 
let 


are determined by the interns’ expressions of 
interest. The most popular vocations include 
advertising, merchandising, personne 

national relations, editorial service 1 re 
search, radio, commercial art, and other busi 


ness fields. Purposely no attempt is made to 
reach out into the professional areas 


; ’ | — 
eriod each appli- 


After the preparation | 
cant was referred to several employers. Most 


of them were placed as a result of the first 
interview. The four interns who found two, 
three, or four interviews necessary were en 
couraged to discuss their experiences among 
later 


themselves or with consultants. They 


expressed the opinion that unsuccessful in 
terviews were their best teachers. | mployers 


had been approached previously, but each 
intern was accepted on the basis of her own 
quality and potentialities 


It was determined 


that each girl must stand on her own feet 
and that interns must not replace regula 
employees. The interns contracted to be 


workers and learners as well as explorers 
and to take criticism Some 
employers paid no salary, others a small 


on the chin 
amount. During the two months of intern 
ship remedial work continued — in fact it 
grew out of earlier appraisals and daily ex 


periences on the job. Girls were permitted 


to request a change to other oc upations at 
any time; employers also had the privilege 
of requesting a change. To the present time, 
only one intern has taken advantage of the 
privilege. On Wednesday evenings consul 
tants gave remedial work based on earlier 
conferences with the Coordinator or consul 
tants. At the end of the first month a form 
letter of inquiry was sent to all employers 
Results of the inquiry were discussed with 
the employers and with the intern concerned 
Shortly afterwards a report of progress was 
sent to the Advisory Committee. 

During the last weeks, interns and ( 
ordinator investigated employment agencies, 
and posted lists. Each girl prepared a per 
sonal data sheet in anticipation of job-hunt- 
ing. Contrary to all expectation, half of the 
interns became regular employees in the firms 
of their internships; several of them have 
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received raises in salary and promotions, all 
within the nine-month period. 


A Goop RECORD 


The plan has continued in much the same 
way since July, 1938. Thirty-one interns 
have been chosen from the last five graduat- 
ing classes of twelve well-known colleges. 
Twenty-eight are now in permanent positions 
with salaries from eighteen to thirty dollars 
a week: five are still interns; and two are 
looking for positions. 

Interns may enroll at the beginning of 
every other month and continue as interns 
from two to six months. Interest has grown 
so rapidly that it has become necessary to 
limit the enrollment of each group to twenty 
five. 

A service that began as appraisal and in- 
ternship has also placement elements. Miss 
Cook receives calls every day from employ- 
ers wanting “another girl like Miss So and 
So,” or from an employer who has never 
taken an intern but would like one. She is 
convinced that effective guidance in school 
or elsewhere will eventuate not only in place- 
ment but in more permanent, satisfying 
placement because it helps youth to find and 
adjust to the kind of work situation in which 
they can find satisfaction. Just “finding a 
job” is not always an advantage to a young 
person. The plan is an attempt to develop 
an integrated program. 

It seems to be the feeling among the in- 
terns that counselors in high school and 
college as well as visiting speakers on voca- 
tional subjects are prone to emphasize over- 
supply, difficulty of getting a job, unemploy- 
ment statistics. Perhaps this is a timely criti- 
cism. Employers who are willing to train 
newcomers and to make room for them in 
the business are a note of hope to youth be- 
wildered by the unresponsiveness of the so- 
called World of Work. In this internship 
experiment, long hours of effort on the part 
of the Coordinator over the office desk, the 
dinner table, the tea-cups, have been well re- 
paid in pleasant employer contacts, ready 
cooperation, and the appreciation of girls 
who otherwise might have been among the 


unemployed caught in the hopeless chain 
no work, no experienc e; no experience, [ 
work.” 

Although the plan seems to be comprehen 
sive, Miss Cook believes that a skilful co 
ordinator (preferably not a “‘specialist’’) 
can gather a group of business and profes. 
sional people who can serve as consultants is 
(1) appearance, (2) speech, (3) posture 
(4) occupational information. It is advisable 
but not essential to add consultants in (5) 
mental hygiene, (6) placement, (7) healt! 
(8) recreation, as soon as the expansion pr 
gram permits. In fact, her experience has 
led her to choose consultants, not only from 
specialists, but also from non-specialists, pro 
fessional persons who are willing to spend 
hours outside the office or place of business 
to confer with the committee and with in 
terns. Specialists sometimes fall into the pit 
of over-simplification, of believing that 
speech-correction or a series of tests, or a 
new style sense, or occupational information 
can work wonders. Consultants and cer 
tainly the coordinator must keep in mind the 
whole person and help that person to realize 
himself and his possibilities. This conception 
should make it possible for a wise coordi 
nator to develop an Internship Plan in small 
and large communities alike. 


REMEDIAL WORK 


Miss Cook's plea is for well-prepared, 
broad-visioned coordinators who can bring 
together and translate into the intern’s lan 
guage results of tests, appraisals, reports, and 
can bring out the best in the intern. She 
believes that results of tests and appraisals 
should be made available to those concerne 
and that we educators (she includes herself) 
should know our people well enough to mak« 
such procedure practical. 

After experience in schools and colleges 
she believes that admissions, guidance, and 
placement should form the unbroken chain 
that extends through the whole college ex 
perience. Many administrators keep from 
students the records and reports that might 
open a whole field of individualized rem¢ 
dial work, possibly the most valuable service 
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a school can offer. She also believes that it rule she does not accept le wl 

is the right of the individual! to know what ferred,”’ because she believes referral 

there is to know about himself and the re- the major part of the benefits. Cl 

sponsibility of the coordinator to prepare clude professional and busines m af 

him to use this knowledge wisely. women, parents, housewives, and office w 
Possibly the most important factor is ers, from twenty-one to fifty-five. M of 

the spirit engendered within the individual. them are below thirty or over forty a ay 

Interns are made to feel from the beginning pear to be successful in their O 

that they are not necessarily what they seem social positions 

and that they and consultants alike are try- Next year Miss Cook plans to conduct a 

ing to discover and realize their potential laboratory in a nearby college for teache: 


selves. This attitude seems to be successful Her concern is for the pre paration of con 
in preparing the way for an objective, en- mon-sensed non-specialized coordinators who 
thusiastic acceptance and use of test results can set up Int rnship Plans in various local 


and reports. ties. If it can be done in a metropolis wher 
Miss Cook also conducts a Self-Evalua employers are busy and worldly-wise, it can 


tion Laboratory at New York University be done elsewhere 
which covers much the same fields and ap 
praisal as the Internship Plan. In addition, service for young men 
she has a private clientele of men and under-privileged as we 
women who come to her voluntarily. As a youth? 


j 


x Columbia University. A former high school teacher and | 
WI adviser, she has received her master's degree in Guidance 


sonnel from Teachers College. She collaborated with the late 
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@ Division of Student Personnel, Office of the Secretary, Teachers College, 
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The Colleges Train Radiomen 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Educational Director, National Broadcasting Company 


® What employment opportunities 
do radio and television offer? How 
are schools and colleges preparing 
their graduates for work in radio? 
W bat are the prospects for the devel- 
opment of educational broadcasting? 
What type of individual is most 
likely to succeed in radio? These are 
important questions to thousands of 
young people today. They are an- 
swered in this provocative article 
which will be of interest to all con- 
cerned with the educational and vo- 
cational guidance of youth. 





OLLEGES are training radiomen by virtue 
* of long experience and heritage. The 
first license issued by the United States gov- 
ernment for educational broadcasting was to 
a college—St. Joseph’s College of Philadel- 
phia—in 1923. Since that time much water 
has rum under the bridge and many radio 
stations have been licensed. More than a 
hundred were assigned to educational in- 
stitutions, of which about twenty-five remain 
today. They were assigned by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, later by the Federal 
Radio Commission, and more recently by the 
present licensing body, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. These licenses were 
assigned on the regular available long-wave 
bands, with the admonition “to operate in 
the public interest, convenience and neces- 
sity.” Lack of funds, lack of interest (after 
the novelty wore off), lack of training on the 
part of personnel for the task assumed, 
proved to be too great a hydra-headed handi- 
cap for most of them, and they gradually 
succumbed to the law of the jungle, “the 
survival of the fittest.” 

Those who pioneered in university broad- 
casting watched its gradual dissolution in 


the last ten years with some fear and like 
wise with regret, for they believed that a 
great potentiality for service to this country 
and to communities within it was being de- 
stroyed before their very ears. 

However, nature has a way of repairing 
all her ills and so, it seems, has the human 
mind. The universities and colleges which 
found it necessary to give up broadcasting 
saved the greatest potentiality for service for 
themselves in that process. They had learned 
their lesson. There were few college men in 
professional radio. Even if the colleges were 
not to compete with established commercial 
stations on the airlanes, they decided they 
would train the men who would eventually 
run the stations of the United States and 
they set out to fulfill this obligation. 

How well the colleges and universities 
have succeeded is yet to be told. Even though 
the young announcer, the young script-writer 
the young engineer, the young executive 1s 
now an everyday factor in all broadcasting 
it is still mot the course-trained man who 
occupies the driver's seat in a radio studio 
Radio is essentially an idea business. Those 
of us who came into radio with backgrounds 
of college degrees, journalism, stage, con- 
cert-work, publicity, or other types of experi- 
ence, forced ourselves to meet in experience 
the problems presented to us which no one 
had ever met before. By rule of thumb, 
rather than training for specific tasks, we 
solved our problems then and there because 
we had to—or someone else would. We 
were a bit skeptical about these “‘college- 
courses in radio” ten years ago and still are 
in fact—but not quite as much as we used 
to be! 

When Waldo Abbott of the University of 
Michigan announced in the early part of 
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the year that he had sent questionnaires to 
590 colleges and universities in this country 
to determine what radio courses they offered, 
he announced that 268 institutions were 
either offering courses for college credit in 
radio or were Cafrying on extra-curricular 
instruction of like character. Only 19 in- 
stitutions reported courses for the radio 
nusician. Despite the interest of educators 
themselves in their own subject, only 15 
offered courses in “education by radio.” 
There were, appropriately enough, five 
courses in radio law. Even though adver- 
tising is the life-blood of commercial radio 
—its sole source of income, in fact—only 
17 institutions were presenting courses in 
radio advertising. 

Well, then, what have they been teaching 
in radio courses? A great number—in fact 
nearly all engineering schools—are teaching 
some form of radio electronics within the 
subject of electrical engineering. Excellent 
men, well trained for radio (and television 
as well), are already available for radio con- 
trol rooms and transmitters. The RCA In- 
stitute, with its New York and Chicago 
branches, has performed an exceptionally 
brilliant type of service in this field, taking 
only men for training who show special apti- 
tude for radio work, and present a high quo- 
tient of successful graduates now in jobs. 


COLLEGE RapIio COURSES 


But in the arts colleges and in the general 
curricula of both the state and endowed uni- 
versities, the predominant courses given up 
to 1938 were still in radio speech, presum- 
ably for announcers. Second in line were 
courses in radio writing, presumably for 
script-writers. Third in popularity were 
radio drama courses, presumably for actors; 
fourth, program production, presumably for 
production directors; then came courses in 
radio advertising, education by radio, law, 
general “appreciation of radio” courses, 
radio music, and bits of speech courses which 
mentioned radio by implication, if not by 
name. 

One might say that this was not a very 
good record after fifteen years of rapid radio 
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development in America. Here was an in- 
dustry utilizing something like two hundred 
million dollars’ worth of attention a year 
an industry reaching every city, every town, 
every rural district, almost every home in the 
land, but with no appreciable amount of 
actual vocational training being carried on 
to meet its tremendous employment oppor- 
tunities ! 

Stop to consider the fact that radio is not 
journalism, for instance. There are fewer 
than 700 long-wave stations possible in the 
United States’ share of the radio spectrum 
and in those, expansion is necessarily limited 
to a point of saturation of both time and 
listener's attention. Anyone with the capital 
(and nerve) can start a newspaper, but con- 
siderably fewer than seven hundred brave 
spirits and hearts can hope to own and op- 
erate radio stations at present stages of tech- 
nological development. 


10,000 POTENTIAL JoBs 


Yet there are signs of increase of oppor 
tunity, to one of which special mention must 
be given here. There is room for 2,500 
ultra-high frequency stations in the new band 
recently assigned for use of educational in- 
stitutions and educational projects. So the 
chickens have come home to roost! Even 
though these stations available to public 
school systems and other educational insti- 
tutions (WBOE, Cleveland, is already in 
operation and WCNY, New York, is about 
to start) will have relatively small staffs, 
there will certainly be more than 10,000 po- 
tential jobs in that band alone for trained 
workers in the coming decade. Men will 
be needed who are trained in every kind of 
radio work, acting, 
music, and most important of all, program 
planning and building. 
opportunity for graduates of teacher-training 
institutions and young, experienced teachers 
to get into a great game 
and later, assuredly, television with all its 
educational implications. 

Many people ask me every day—What 
about the Radio Workshops? Would you 
recommend them? I certainly do—especially 


producing, writing, 


Here is a special 


the game of radio 
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for the teacher who wishes to adapt radio 
work to the classroom. But we should rec- 
ognize the limitations which the Workshops 
have set up for themselves. They do not 
intend to train “‘compleat-anglers."” They are 
not equipped, for the most part, to do it. 
And they do not usually set up entrance re- 
quirements rigid enough to select people 
“specially qualified” as in the case of RCA 
Institutes in the practical field of electron- 
ics. I doubt whether academic requirements 
will accomplish this. 

My experience in radio teaches me that 
there is a type of individual who gravitates 
toward radio as definitely as another type 
heads toward journalism (every English De- 
partment in every college can attest to this; 
possibly that is why our Journalism Schools 
are becoming graduate institutions). Al- 
though a bachelor’s degree should be a pri- 
mal necessity in any branch of broadcasting, 
something more is absolutely essential. It is 
the willingness to sacrifice everything for the 
job. You go into a business requiring 
eighteen hours a day of program production 
(in network broadcasting, at any rate) and 
the maw of the hopper is always hungry for 
additional material, no matter how much or 
how fast you feed it. 

This constant need for action is an ex- 
traordinary feature of present-day broad- 
casting. A newspaper gets out an edition 
and waits a few hours for another, but not 
so in broadcasting where service must be 
rendered almost twenty-four hours a day. 
A'though the industry itself rigidly respects 
the Wagner Act—yet the Wagner Act can't 
stop one from thinking about the job even 


a> 


The Educational Director of the National Broadcasting Company has |}, 

served as instructor in radio courses at Columbia and Harvard Uni- § 

versities. From 1923-38 he was Director of Music at the Teacher's © 

College, Fordham University. He is an Honorary Fellow, Trinity Col- 

lege, London, and he holds honorary degrees from New York College 
of Music and St. Bonaventure College. 


when he is not actually at work. And that's 
exactly what one must do in radio. 

Colleges will have to move fast to kee; 
with radio. The best courses are giver 


4 


ul 
by men of acquired radio experience wh 
are willing to devote their “spare” time | 
teaching embryonic radiomen, alternate); 
cussing them and praising them in the man 
ner practiced by the average school of 
journalism. 

Both New York University and the Uni 
versity of Iowa are starting courses this fal 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, with 
major in radio. No university, so far as | 
know, has yet announced a complete gradu 
ate course in radio but many offer courses 
that may be credited toward a master’s or 
doctor’s degree. This is a big step forward 

Perhaps radio courses belong in a Schoo 
of Journalism—or a School of Communica 
tions (I don’t know of any yet!). The 
temper and temperament of actors, musi- 
cians, writers, and other creative artists are 
a necessary part of radio. It is true that up 
to now, most of those in professional radio, 
like Topsy, “just growed.’” There may be 
some sad misfits in the group. If so, the 
young radiomen (and women) will gradually 
displace them. 

Meanwhile, let us think of those 10,0: 
potential jobs in 2,500 high frequency edu 
cational radio stations. These stations are 
not yet built and they won't be today or to 
morrow, but they will be in the next ten 
years. Who knows what technological ad 
vance may come to make them even more 
useful than at present contemplated ? 
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The Personal Problems of College Students 


M. A. DUREA and L. L. LOVI 


College of Education, Ohio State University 


© What are some of the problems 
which disturb college students? Are 
these problems related to their aca- 
demic standing? These are some of 
the questions answered in this study 
which was made of three hundred 
and four freshmen in the College of 
Education, Obio State University. 
The technique of procedure and the 
tabulation and interpretation of re- 
sults will be of interest to counselors 
and personnel workers. 





ERSONNEL WORK implies appraisal of 
P::. total personality—assets, liabilities, 
and problems. Personal problems of what- 
ever nature tend to affect the integration of 
personality. At the college level personal 
problems of students are as significant and as 
frequent as in other areas of living. Whether 
disturbances of personality have developed 
before the student enters college or are en- 
gendered by the demands of the college en- 
vironment itself, is not the point at issue. 
The chief fact is that they bear a close rela- 
tionship to integration of personality. In 
fact the core of mental hygiene, viewed either 
from the standpoint of remediation or pre- 
vention, is found in personal conflicts and 
problems of one sort and another. Proce 
dures, therefore, which will give cues, re- 
veal symptoms, or indicate possible sources of 
difficulty are necessary. It is this necessity 
which has motivated the present study. 

Objectives of this investigation are three 
fold: (1) to ascertain the range and in- 
tensity of personal problems by which col- 
lege students are disturbed; (2) to determine 
in general the relationship of such problems 
to sex differences, academic achievement, in 
telligence, and other variables; and (3) to 


suggest principles of interpreting results in 
terms of the individual. 

Subjects examined were 30 
from the College of Education of the Ohio 


State University. Divided as to sex, there 


were 207 women and 97 men. No differ 
entiation was attempted on the basis of race 
Cumulative scholarship records for thre 


quarters were available on a 
the subjects. 
Five variables were used in prose 


the study of personal problems 


(1) point-hour ratio (PHR), a value de 
rived by points by 
cumulative hours; (2) percentile rating on 
an intelligence test (ITR), derived from 
the Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination; (3) percentile rating from 
an admission blank (AB), derived from 
the “Application for Admission to the 
Ohio State University,” 
for which has been devised by Troyer;' 
(4) personal problems score (PPS), de 
rived from the total number of items in 
dicated on a “Personal Traits Inventory” 
and (5) intensity score (IS), derived from 


dividing cumulative 


a scoring system 


the sum of assigned to 


items stipulated by the student as per 


the weightings 
' ' i 

sonal problems. 

The proc edure for studying personal prob 


lems was modified from a form devised by 


Davis and described by Symonds.” A sample 
portion of the technique is given on the 
next page. 

' Troyer, M. E. “An Attempt Broad 
Bases of Prognosis of the Criterion of § s of 
College Freshmen, Columb The O Stat 


University, 1935.” (Unpublishe 
sertation. ) 

2? Symonds, P. M gical senosi 
Social Adjustment. New York, American Book 


Co., 1934 
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PERSONAL TRAITS INVENTORY 


a — Sex 


Name — - — a 





Development of wholesome personal traits is a very important part of every student's 
education. It is the desire of the University to assist the individual student in every way 
possible in this aspect of development. The purpose of this inventory is to gather such 
information as will enable advisers to give you the best possible guidance. You are urged, 
therefore, to be perfectly frank since all information will be held entirely confidential by 


your adviser. 


DirEcTIONS: As you read through each word in the list below, pause thoughtfully for 
a moment and underline everything that at the present time causes you worry or anxiety 
In front of every word that you underline place a number that will represent most closely 
how intensely you feel now about that thing. The following scale is to be used: 





5, weak 15, strong 


10, considerable 20, intense 


25, extremely intense 


The following examples will show how the scale operates: 
10 football 15 election 


25 war 


20 pollution 
5 opinion 


In the samples, worry or anxiety about football is ‘‘considerable’’—about war is “extremely 


intense’’—about election is “strong’’—about pollution is “intense’’—and about opinion is 








“weak.” There are no right or wrong words in the inventory. Not all people will mark 
the same number of items. You are to mark as many or as few words as will give the 


best picture of you as an individual. 


1. accident 31. divorce 61. helplessness 91. drinking 

2. monotony 32. people 62. obstacles 92. wife 

3. ridicule 33. humiliation 63. education 93. loss 

4. environment 34. unfairness 64. boss 94. disease 

5. ingratitude 35. books 65. poverty 95. girls 

6. fate 36. parent 66. husband 96. craziness 

7. honor 37. debt 67. nightmares 97. hell 

8. fraternity 38. loneliness 68. weariness 98. rebukes 

9. cheating 39. conscience 69. expenses 99. infirmity 

10. sickness, etc. 40. relatives, etc. 70. lessons, etc. 100. intelligence, etc 








The complete inventory contained 130 items. 
It was administered to the entire group dur- 
ing a regularly scheduled class period. 
Illustrating one means for identification of 
personal problems of students is the center 
of interest in this analysis. Only incidental 


attention, therefore, has been given to other 
variables. Aside from characterizations of 
the group already cited, the following sta 
tistical facts concerning point-hour-ratio, in- 
telligence, and admission blank ratings 
should be noted. 
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According to TABLE I, women as a group 
rate slightly better than men in academic 
achievement and are somewhat less variable. 
In intelligence women are about five per 
centile points above the men and with less 
variation. The women are conspicuously 
superior to men on ratings from the ad- 
mission blank, although there is but little 
difference in variability. 

Previously it has been pointed out that 
two of the five variables treated in the pres- 
ent study are a personal problems score 
(PPS) and an intensity score (IS). The 
Personal Traits Inventory affords a range 
for PPS’s from 0 to 130, while IS’s offer a 
possible range from 0 to 3250. As a simple 
means of showing general comparisons be- 
tween women and men in personal problems, 
TABLE II is presented. 

Distributions of PPS and IS for both 
women and men were positively skewed. In 
TABLE II, in the case of both variables, dif- 
ferences in medians are weighted in the 
direction of the male students. The differ- 
ences are moderately significant, the critical 


ratio for PPS being 1.90 and for IS 2.00 


The next guestion in order involves the 


interrelationship between the five variables 
especially the two measures of personal prob 
lems. TABLE III sets forth the necessary 


correlation coefficients. The two sexes have 


been treated separately. 

Four pairs of coefficients in TABLE III are 
of sufficient magnitude to be considered sig 
nificant. The correlations of intelligence 


with academic achievement approximate 


those found by other investigators. The re 
lationships between AB and PHR support 
the findings of Troyer who found .49 be 
tween AB and first quarter PHR, on a grouy 
of college freshmen. In terms of the t's be 
tween ITR and AB there is evidently much 
in common between the two approaches 
Conspicuous among the correlations are thos¢ 
between personal problems score and in 
tensity score. As the number of personal 
problems imcrease or decrease, there is a 
concomitant tendency for such problems to 
become more or less intense. Significant 


likewise is the almost entire lack of rela 


TABLE | 


COMPARISON OF SEXES IN TERMS OF Q:, Qs, AND MEDIAN ON 


Basis OF PHR, 


Women N = 207 


Variable Qz: Median Q: 

PHR 1.78 2.28 2.75 
ITR 50.85 68.92 88.42 18 
AB 29.82 54.81 76.16 23 
TABI 


ITR, AND AB 

Men N = 97 
Q O Median QO Q 
i9 1.65 12 79 57 
79 i 1.48 30.55 
17 14 33.50 60.94 5.14 
E Il 


COMPARISON OF SEXES ON PERSONAL TRAITS INVENTORY 


Median Q: 


11.89 3 


Women N = 207 


Variable Q: 
PPS 4.04 7.63 


IS 43.11 80.52 132.81 4a 


Men N = 97 


Q Q: Median Q3 Q 
93 5.66 9.14 16.93 5 
85 53.39 101.41 203.00 75.93 








between the pers nal problems score 


tronsnip 


and the intensity score with the other three 
variables. Evidently the Personal Traits In- 


ventory appraises an aspect of the student's 
ersonality that is distinctive. 


Three practical problems emerge from re- 
the Personal Traits Inventory: (1) 
prevalence of personal problems in the total 
relative intensity of personal 


suits on 


group; ( 2) 
problems; and (3) the relationship of fre- 
quency and intensity 

trends suggested by these prob- 
following procedure was adopted: 


To show 
lems the 
the frequency with which response was made 
to each item by the 304 students was tabu- 
lated. The number of responses to a given 
item was called its F-value. F-values were 
arranged in a frequency distribution and Q 
computed, based on the 130 items in the 
Inventory. Qs for the distribution of F-values 
Items the F-values of 


those 


was found to be 33. 
which equalled or exceeded Qs, 7. « 
which were marked 33 or more times, were 
selected as most significant from the stand- 
point of prevalence. Thirty-one items met 
this criterion. Thus, the problem accident 
had an F-value of 44, 7. e., 44 subjects out 
of 304 responded to the item. 

Variations in weights assigned to the 
marked items were also tabulated for pur- 
poses of finding the mean intensity score. 


For example, the item accident was marked 


TABLE 
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weight 


as follows: twenty-four subjects 


the item 5; ten subjects 10; five subjects 


four subjects 20; and one subject 25 
multiplying each particular number of 
jects by the weight assigned, adding the \ 
ues thus obtained, and dividing by 44 (t 
number of times the item was checked), t 
mean intensity value was found to be 

A similar procedure was followed for 
other selected After F-values 
mean intensities were computed, the ite 
were ranked in terms of the magnitude of 
TABLE IV shows re 


items. 


values in each series. 
sults of this phase of analysis. 

The rank-order coefficient between the tw 
series of measures in TABLE IV is .58, o1 
when transmuted, results in an r of .60 + .08 
The coefficient, while showing much in cor 
mon between F-values and mean intensit 
scores, by no means indicates that intensity 
values of individual items should be ignor« 
Attention is called to the fact that there 
considerable discrepancy between prevaler 
of certain given personal problems and th 
average intensity of these problems. For in 
stance, disappointment is rank 31 in F-valu 


bit 2 
DUC 35 


in intensity ranking, a difference o 
28. Again, nervousness ranks 30 as to | 


value, whereas its intensity rank is 14, th 
difference being 16. With some items th: 
order of difference is Criticisn 
for example, ranks 15 in F-value and 29 in 


reversed. 


II] 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF FIVE VARIABLES FOR FEMALE (F) 
AND MALE (M) Groups 


V ariables PHR ITR 
PHR F 50 + .04 
M 54+ .05 
ITR F .50 + .04 
M 2255 
AB F 45 + .04 43 + .04 
M A8 + .04 30 + .06 
PPS F .02 = .05 —.11 = .05 
M —.12 + .07 .01.= .07 
IS F —.03 + .05 .02 = .05 
M —.10 = .07 .03 = .07 


AB PPS IS 
45 + .04 02 = .05 —.03 = .05 
48 + .04 —.12 = .07 —.10 + .07 
43 + .04 —.11 + .05 02 = .05 
.30 + .06 .01 = .07 .03 = .07 
—.02 = .05 .01 = .05 
—.02 + .07 —.06 = .05 
—.02 = .05 79+ 0 
—.02 = .07 71 = 03 
.O1 = .05 79 = .02 
—-.06 + .05 71 = 03 
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SIGNIFICANT ITEMS FROM PERSONAI 


ON TOTAL GROUP 


STUDENTS 25 
TABLE IV 
Traits INVENTORY BASED 
Mean 
ltem F-value Rank 1 Intensity Rank 2 Diff 
EE Ee ee 156 l 14.0 5 { 
ewer : 129 2 12.7 13 11 
TE 6 dun ee ew ees 126 3 14.8 4 l 
MOONE 2.25% as aE scan 118 i 13.2 7 3 
SE eee 108 5 14.4 j l 
EXpeMmses .......-+-+--. 106 6 13.4 6 0 
discouragement ....... 82 7 12.2 16 9 
MONey ...-.--eseeee- 79 8 12.8 12 { 
personality he a 68 9 12.1 19 10 
sensitiveness .......... 62 10 11.9 l 11 
appearance ........... 62 11 11.7 23 12 
self-comsciousness ..... 62 12 12.0 20 S 
nk tv wo wx 56 13 14.9 1 2 
ee 55 14 11.3 5 il 
PN ai hate in wre i 53 15 9.5 »9 14 
OE Ste, caninale «4% 2 16 13.0 9 7 
MUM uaa dies oe « 50 17 11.9 22 
ee ae so ee oe 49 18 13.0 10 s 
NN? Unters og rr as 46 19 12.2 17 2 
Sy ddaab kdadesces es 46 20 13.0 8 12 
EE wd add anaes << 44 21 9.1 30 9 
DOME ss s0cseeche sees 44 22 12.9 11 11 
oo eee 42 23 10.5 26 3 
inefacioncy ........... 42 24 12.1 18 6 
ee 41 25 9.5 28 3 
ED wi civedtweas ue 40 26 9.0 31 5 
. eee eee 37 27 11.6 24 34 
a re 36 2s 12.2 15 13 
Ee 36 29 10.0 27 2 
OIVOUMIIEES on ccc cceee 35 30 12.6 14 16 
disappointment ....... 33 31 14.6 3 28 





|the intensity series, a difference of 14. 
Further, appearance tanks 11 in the series 
of F-values and 23 in the intensity series, a 

® difference of 12. 

) The interpretation of these discrepancies 

p seems clear so far as analysis of individual 

| personal problems is concerned. Evidently 

Bthere are certain problerns which from the 
standpoint of their emotional content exert 


greater influence on the student's personality 
than others, irrespective of the frequency 
with which they are present in the group 
From a clinical standpoint it is suggested 
that items in TABLE IV in which the differ 
ences in rank are weighted markedly in the 
direction of intensity are the foci from which 
individual analysis should proceed. Such 
items are: disappointment, nervousness, in 
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‘Té 

! On e other hand, there 

s to which response is made with 

ns © rx ency I vn 1 likewise 
have high mean intensities. Future and edu- 
ire examples of this category These 

items may represent the prol lems of a very 


1 


h gh lepree Of pre out which most 
students worry, but which have less differ 
ential effect on pers ty than less frequent 


[his does not imply, 


however, that items w both high F-values 


and high intensities should be neglected in 


dealing 


! 1 2 ated 
linically with a student 


Pursuant to the foregoing line of rea- 
soning it may be assumed that the 31 items 


} 


in TABLE IV 
college 


are the typical personal 


problems of students. Since fre- 


quency 


does not intensity 


follow with per- 
fect concomitance, this suggests the possible 
significance of items which do not have F- 
values equal to or in excess of Qs. For ex- 
ample, thirteen students respond to the item 
God with a mean intensity of 13.8 and five 
respond to with a mean intensity of 13.0. 
These rarely indicated items may denote the 
atypical student, especially if high intensity 
weightings are assigned 
THE TOTAL PERSONALITY 

Emphasis has been placed om a device 
which may be used as an aid in diagnosis for 
the purpose of treatment of personal prob- 
Methods for identi- 
‘ying personal problems are necessary. The 
approach illustrated is psychologically not 
unlike association techniques in that the im- 
plicit purpose of the instrument is to bring 
that are focal 


mY 17 > - ++ 
lems of college students 


into relief those situations 
points in disturbances and tensions. 

Within the limits of this investigation cer- 
tain principles are tentatively established 
with reference to the personal problems of 
college students. First of all, there is almost 
total lack of relationship between the extent 
and intensity of personal problems and 
scholarship. Likewise, instruments employed 
for the prediction of academic success have 
little or nothing in common with the mea- 


surement of personal problems. The gen- 


eralization at s point is clear: ir 
; 
ny pe sOonai ain ities, reievin € 
; : 
or dissipating emotional disturbances oO 
student, one is dealing with the to 


segment 


As a ma 


sonality and not with a narrow 


ated to academic achievement 

| 
of fact it seems clear that inordinate 
phasis on the prediction of scholarship t 


to truncate the prol lem of dealing diff 


entially with the student 
INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 


With reference to personal problen 
themselves, evidence is adduced which ind 
cates that both in extent and intensity mer 
on the average are faced with more difh 

ties than women. 
ticeable between major problems in the grou 


Although 


Some disc repancy is 


and their relative 


correlation between frequency and inter 


intensity. 


is substantial, analysis of items reveals tl 
important differences exist between persor 
problems in terms of frequency and meat 
intensity. That is, a given problem may 
highly prevalent in the group but of rela 
tively low mean intensity. Conversely, 
given problem may be relatively infreq 
and yet of high intensity to those who 
disturbed by it. Facts such as these point 
the necessity for keeping the individual st 
dent in the focus of attention. 

One is led to speculate as to what sort \ 
substratum resulted in various mean intensit 
scores. Personal problems of high intensity 
tend to color the whole personality, whether 
or not of high frequency. From the stan 
point of mental hygiene such problems im; 
the necessity for individual analysis and 
counseling, because whether the difficulty is 
one of high or low prevalence it cannot | 
assumed that personal problems, as overt!) 
expressed through a measuring device, sig 
nify the same emotional substratum. 

Neither can it be assumed that the differ 
ential seriousness of the individual case 


be judged on the ground of the number 


’ This phase of the Study deals only in a gen 
eral manner with the question of sex differences 
A later article will treat the problem in more 
detail 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF COLLEGI 


highly intense personal problems possessed 
y the student. Student A may have ten per 
onal problems, six of which are weighted 
20 or 25, of very high intensity. Student B 
may have ten difficulties, three of which are 
weighted 20 or 25, also of high intensity. 
The question arises as to which of these stu- 
dents is more serious as a case for diagnosis 
and treatment. The obvious answer would 
appear to be that the seriousness of an in- 
dividual problem is proportional to the num- 
ber of items receiving high intensity weight- 
ings. This would mean that the problem of 
student A is approximately twice as serious 
as student B. While in terms of the present 
analysis a direct amswer is not available, 
findings from other investigators suggest an 


* Hull, C. L., and Lugoff, L. S. “Complex Signs 
in Diagnostic Free Association,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1921, VII, pp. 342-357 


STUDENTS 


indirect interpretation. Hull and | 
experimenting with free association 
that the increase in diagnostic poten 
sulting from addition of ssive co 
indicators follows a law of diminishit 


While two ind itors 


nificant than one, the second does 


turns 


as much diagnostic potency as the first. B 


analogy this may be true of person 
lems. It follows, then, that a student wit 
six problems of high intensity is not ne 


sarily twice as much in need of diagnosis an 
with but three prol 


While the ouns 


proble ms wh 


treatment as a student 
lems of high intensity 
should take account of 
have high intensity values, it is open to ques 
not differential seri 


tion as to whether or 


ousness of the individual case can be judgx 
safely on the grounds of the number 


highly intense personal problems 





Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, St. Louis, February 24-29, 1940 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. St 


21-24, 1940. 


Louis, February 


American Education Week, November 5-11, 1939. 


American Vocational Association Convention, Grand Rapids, December 6-9, 1939 


Educational Records Bureau 
October 26-27, 1939. 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Coronado Hotel, St 


ary 21-24, 1940. 


Conference, 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, 


Louis, Febru 


Regional Conferences of the National V ocational Guidance Association 


Central Midwest Conference (with Tri-State Conference on Pupil Personnel), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 9-11, 1939. 


Central Pennsylvania Conference, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa., 


20-21, 1939. 


© tober 


Middle Atlantic States Conference, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 


October 20-21, 1939. 


New England Conference, Boston University, December 1-2, 1939 


Pacific Northwest Conference, Spokane, Washington, April, 1940. 


St. Louis Branch Conference, St. Louis, Mo., November 1 


_ 


-18. 1939 











Junior Placement and Community Activities 


MARY G. SHOTWELL 


Director, Division of Employment 


National Youth Administration, North Carolina 


* Junior counselors in North Caro- 
lina are following an interesting pro- 
gram which coordinates the youth- 
serving agencies available in a com- 
munity. The schools, private industry, 
the National Youth Administration, 
the State Employment Service are all 
cooperating in the guidance, training, 
and placement of youth. Some valu- 
able suggestions are offered by the 
writer. 





EARING IN MIND that the primary ob- 
B jective of the counselor is to advise 
and assist young people between the ages of 
16 and 25 in the solution of their employ- 
ment problems, the counselor will begin 
by taking inventory of the resources of the 
community in which his base of operation is 
located. To carry out this objective the six 
counselors in the North Carolina State Em- 
ployment Service formulated and followed 
a plan embracing these activities: 


1. Visits to public and private schools to find 
out the educational opportunities pro- 
vided, the courses offered, and the types 
of vocational training given. 

2. Visits to public libraries to discover what 
materials on guidance and occupations are 
available. Are young people allowed to 
take these books out of the library? Is 
there an opportunity for securing addi- 
tional books ? 


3. Visits to health agencies to obtain infor- 
mation about medical and dental clinics. 
What provisions are made for examination 
of young people seeking working per- 
mits ? 

4. Visits to city recreation departments to 
discover where the playgrounds are lo- 


cated, what types of leisure-time activities 
are available, and what the possibilities 
are for using young people as helpers on 
the playgrounds. 


5. Visits to YMCA’s, YWCA’s, the Salva 
tion Army, Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts to 
learn what kind of club work is being 
carried on, what educational classes are 
being conducted, and what the require 
ments for membership are. 


Visits to the National Youth Administra 
tion work projects to learn what is being 
done. How may a youth secure admission 


6. 


~ 


7. Visits to Home and Farm Demonstration 
Agents to learn the nature of the work 
the location of clubs, and the time of meet 
ing. 

8. Visits to the Chamber of Commerce t 
get printed matter about the city. This 
usually includes a historical background 
of the development of the city and up-to- 
date information about the present local 
industrial situation. What are the trends 
in the development of the city? 


9. Visits to representative business and in 
dustrial establishments to see the actua 
work performed and to get information 
about the nature of the work, hours o! 
work, job hazards, requirements for en 
trance, opportunities for training on the 
jobs, and jobs available for young people 


Detailed reports of these visits wert 
placed in a large loose-leaf book so that the 
information might be available at any time 
This book has become so popular in the 
office that interviewers in the adult divisions 
are finding the information very useful 

The counselors discovered, in making such 
exhaustive surveys of their respective com- 
munities, that it was necessary to enlist the 
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JUNIOR PLACEMENT AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


ooperation of various agencies, organiza- 
tions. and civic and social clubs. If local 
resources were limited, they should be aug- 
mented; if they were adequate, information 
about them should be organized and made 
available to all interested groups. Mission- 
ary work was necessary. The community 
needed to be made aware of its responsi- 
bility in the guidance, training, and place- 
ment of youth. Thus unusual interest was 
given to the idea of organizing local coun- 
cils of youth-serving agencies with objectives 
somewhat as follows: 

1. To survey available resources and services 


for youth in the community and to dis- 
seminate the results of such research. 


th 


. To encourage youth agencies to plan their 
activities and to work together more 
closely. 

.To develop favorable local sentiment to 


provide adequate programs and services in 
the aid of the youth of the community. 


Ww 


4. To share with community youth agencies 
information on counseling, guidance, 
training, and placement activities in the 
aid of youth. 

5. To encourage the registration of all youth 
at the nearest Employment Service office. 


LocaL COUNCILS ORGANIZED 


For obvious reasons the counselors as- 
sumed no active leadership in the formation 
of such councils. They were merely on 
hand to stimulate and encourage—speaking 
to various groups: Altrusa clubs, Kiwanis 
clubs, PTA’s, high school and college grad- 


| uating classes—seeing to it that representa- 


tive local leaders were appointed to the 
chairmanship of important committees in the 
councils. To date ten such councils have 
been formed in North Carolina with mem- 
berships made up of agencies interested in 


| the welfare of young people—the YMCA, 


YWCA, Salvation Army, Department of 
Public Welfare, Employment Service, Family 
Service, educational departments of churches, 
the public schools, the CCC's. The pro- 
grams are designed to meet the peculiar 
needs of each community. In addition, there 


iS a very strong State Council, now two 

years old, which meets quarterly and a 

to: 

1. Stimulate the formation of other lo 
councils 

2. Analyze and present to the public a | 
ture of the services available to young 
people in need of education and employ 
ment. 


3. Gather and make available for distribu 
tion through all these agencies occul 
tional information on a local, state-wide, 
and even nation-wide basis 


dA 


1. Develop more practical training and work 
experience in connection with programs 
of education. 


5. Encourage the extension of state-wide ap 
prenticeship standards and in-service train 
ing courses. 


6. Improve guidance facilities in all 
grams of youth training, and extend, as 
rapidly as the public purse will allow, 
junior placement centers. 


pro 


. Extend vocational training and guidance 
to rural youth as rapidly as possible 


co 


. Arouse public interest in North Carolina 
in meeting adequately the expanding 
needs of young men and women 


Some very definite results have already 
accrued from the these 
local councils. In Winston-Salem, for ex 
ample, the council decided that a vocational 
conference should be held in the interest of 
The 
group was relatively small, numbering only 
51, thus making it easy to follow up and 
evaluate the effectiveness of such a program. 
The junior school 
records of all the graduates. By means of a 


formation of ten 


the mid-term high school graduates 


counselor secured the 
questionnaire and private conferences with 
the graduates, information was obtained con- 
cerning their interest in occupations. On this 
basis, speakers were selected to discuss the 
requirements for entrance 
trends in those occupations in which inter 
est was indicated. An educational film deal 
ing with the correct way of applying for a 
job was loaned by a local firm and shown 


and apparent 
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at one of the sessions Following the con- 
ference, committees from the Altrusa and 
Kiwanis Clubs assisted the counselor in ar- 
ranging personal interviews for the students 
with prominent business men and women of 
the community. Five of these graduates have 
already been placed in employment in pri- 
vate industry. 

In Gastonia, the Council of Youth-Serv- 
ing Agencies is sponsoring a special program 
to train persons for highly skilled jobs in 
textile work. It has supplemented federal 
funds to pay the teacher. About twenty-five 
young people are taking the training and 
opportunities for placement are excellent. 

In Asheville, the council is particularly in- 
terested in the guidance and placement of 
young people in private industry. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to study the com- 
munity and to interest employers in these 
young people. The committee is working 
very closely with the junior counselor who is 
responsible for selection and referral of 
young persons when suitable openings occur. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


Educational and social leaders in North 
Carolina are becoming increasingly aware of 
the need for making available to young peo- 
ple and their counselors occupational infor- 
mation and training opportunities. As a re- 
sult, a number of interesting developments 
have recently occurred in the state. The fol- 
lowing should be mentioned: 


In December of 1938 a series of occu- 
pational studies was published in booklet 
form, under the name of North Carolina 
Occupations, by the North Carolina Branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. Practicaily all occupations to be 
found in the state, together with the major 
professions and services, are surveyed in this 
booklet under such topics as present status, 
opportunities for ee. apparent 
trends, advantages, disadvantages, training— 
where and how secured, cost of training, and 
how to enter the occupation. 

A cooperative working arrangement made 
between schools and businesses, part-time 
industrial education in which business firms 
furnish the manipulative training and schools 


furnish the related technical training, is gait 
ing interest in North Carolina. The plan i: 
known as diversified occupations, and train 
ing is provided primarily for those student 
who intend to go directly to work upon com 
pletion of their high school course. The 
liaison between business and the schools 
called a coordinator and the junior counselor 
has assisted the local coordinator in findir 
business firms willing to accept the trainees 

A Resident Training Center has been spor 
sored by the National Youth Administratio: 
of North Carolina. The Resident Center pri 
gram of work experience offers an oppor- 
tunity for try-out and self-discovery. There 
are at present twelve such centers in the state 
where boys and girls, white and Negro (the 
Negro centers are separate from the white) 
may come together for the joint purpose of 
learning some occupation or trade and of 
putting their newly acquired knowledge t 
a practical work test under the careful su 
pervision of trained instructors. They are 
housed in adequately equipped dormitories 
where they learn to live together, work t 
gether, study together. They work half the 
day and during the other half they receive 
definite instruction along lines related to the 
work they are performing. Besides this 
they are given training in citizenship and 
they have opportunity for recreation and 
self-development. 


PROGRESS RECORDS 


In order to help young people make the 
best use of the training secured in the Resi 
dent Centers and other work projects of the 
National Youth Administration, plans were 
developed last fall to keep a progress record 
of the worker in an attempt to evaluate his 
work. These reports are made quarterly by 
the foreman on the job. They supply infor- 
mation on the kind of work actually done 
the skills acquired, quality of work done 
attendance, and attitudes toward work, 
toward authority, and toward fellow workers 

The foreman is asked to answer the fol- 
lowing questions about the young worker 
Is he reliable in routine work? Does he have 
initiative? Does he follow instructions? Does 
he assume responsibility? Is he conscientious 
in his work? Does he cooperate with his 
supervisors? Is he friendly with other work 
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JUNIOR PLACEMENT AND 


ers? In your opinion, do you think he is 
ready for employment in private industry ? 

These progress reports are sent to the 
junior counselor in the State Employment 
Service office and she files them with the 
registration cards of the workers. When 
the youth comes to the Employment Service 
office, the counselor, through the use of 
these reports of the foreman, is in a better 
position to work with him. She can suggest 
certain things he needs to do to meet re- 
quirements of employers and help him to see 
that he must come up to certain standards to 
secure private employment. She can assist 
him in seeing the need of developing good 
work habits and the importance of learning 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

how to get along with people. If the train 
ing and the work experience of the 

are satisfactory, he is considered for en 
ployment whenever openings occur. In this 
way the two organizations, the Nationa 
Youth Adm\nistration and the North ¢ 
lina State Employment Service, are working 


the 
young people 
Thus is the work of the juniors 


together in training and placement of 


COUNnSCIO 
closely woven in with community endeavors 


To obtain most effective results the coun 


} 


selor must have genuine interest in and 


and tl 
civic undertakings which function for th 


knowledge of industrial conditions 


good of the community 


In June, 1939, Miss Shotwell was appointed Director of the Division 
of Employment of the National Youth Administration of North Car » 
lina. She is also consultant in the North Carolina State Employment 


Service with Junior Counselors and has served as 
Placement in this service. From 1931-36 she was Director, Employment 
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Bureau, YWCA, Kansas City, Missouri, and from 1926-30 she 
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Training for Public Service 


LYMAN S. MOORE 


Consultant, Public Service Training 
United States Office of Education 


© An increasingly large number of 
jobs in weal goog service are coming 
to be regarded as careers. How shall 
we insure that incumbents in such 
positions bave the requisite training? 
The author's answer calls for a co- 
ordination of facilities which should 
challenge educators of traditional 
bent. 





NE HUNDRED and seventy thousand 
O governments in the United States em- 
ploy more than three million public em- 
ployees to perform a myriad of public func- 
tions which are essential to modern society. 

The scope of government is expanding. 
In the last few years we have asked police 
officers to prevent crime and regulate traffic 
as well as to apprehend a criminal who is 
using every scientific device at his command 
to escape detection. We have asked thou- 
sands of state employees to initiate and ad- 
minister a network of public employment 
offices in order to narrow the gap between 
employment opportunities and the unem- 
ployed. We have asked a new corps of 
federal employees to administer a highly 
complicated series of legal provisions de- 
signed to place a ceiling over working hours 
and a floor under wages. Control of soil 
erosion, payment of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, and practice of preventive 
medicine; income tax administration, state 
police, and the enforcement of technical 
building codes; crop control schemes, old- 
age assistance, and work relief; regulation 
of the stock exchange, regulation of electric 
utilities, regulation of plans for private 
building—the stream of legislation seeking 
to define and give effect to the public in- 
terest flows swiftly but sometimes not clearly. 


We have burdened the machinery of pub! 
administration with a series of complic ated 
tasks which must be performed both speed 
ily and effectively if our political and eco 
nomic system is to survive. In former day 
we might have relied on the school of ex 


perience to teach public employees thei: 


tasks. But events are moving too rapidly 
in 1939; experience is an expensive teacher 
and we need a trained public service per 
sonnel. 


TRAINING IN THE COLLEGES 
Adequate training for public service 
desirable because it contributes to the es 
tablishment of careers which will attract t 
the public service persons of the highest 
talent and character. Some will say that 
training for the public service is a function 


which should be assigned to the educational! 


system to be carried on prior to entry in 
the service. And any comprehensive view 
of public service training must take account 
of developments along this line in schools 
colleges, and universities. In 1938 there were 
sixty-nine institutions offering programs of 
general educational preparation for public 
administration and eighty-one other insti- 
tutions offering isolated courses. One hun 
dred and fifty imstitutions are recog 
nizing in full or in part an educational re 
sponsibility for providing graduates with the 
intellectual equipment, general knowledge 
and social background for a public service 
career. It is significant that a number of 
these institutions consider this training | 
public administration equally useful for gra 
uates who enter private industry and bus 
ness, which is becoming more and more af 
fected with a public interest. 

Most educational institutions are giving 
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TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 33 


technical and scientific training to large num 
bers of their graduates who enter the public 
service, even though the training may not be 
specifically related to the requirements of 
government. More than three-fifths of all 
civil engineers are public employees, and the 
government employs large numbers of chem- 
ists, physicists, physicians, lawyers, and 
others with professional training. In addi- 
tion, a number of institutions have initiated 
special courses of training for specific public 
service occupations such as social service, 
police, public health, the work of the county 
agent, and weather forecasting. 

But the direction of pre-entry public serv- 
ice training in colleges and universities is 
not certain. While specific training for pub- 
lic service careers has been undertaken in 
some institutions, it has been dropped by 
others. The University of Chicago has 
abandoned its program of police training, 
and Michigan no longer trains city managers. 
It is the educational thesis of a growing num- 
ber of institutions that, aside from profes- 
sional education in law, engineering, and 
science, the general background acquired 
from a liberal arts curriculum is the best 
contribution the institution can make to the 
training of future public employees. A num- 
ber of institutions are supplementing this 
liberal education with (1) a general course 
in public administration which is helpful to 
liberal arts and professional students alike 
in pointing their work in other courses 
towards the special requirements of public 
employment; (2) organized advisory counsel 
to students who are thinking of public ca- 
reers in order to help them arrange courses 
of study; and (3) relaxation of depart- 
mental and degree requirements to suit the 
special needs of students preparing for the 
public service. Some of our leading uni- 
versities — Chicago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Columbia, California, Michigan — fall 
toughly into this group. They do not con- 
sider their graduates qualified for special 
public work but feel they have given them 
general training in the public aspects of 
life which is also appropriate for students 
entering private employment. 


This is not an exhaustive survey of pre 
entry training for [ 
enough has been said to suggest 
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limitations which prevent colleges and 


versities from doing the whole jol T} 
limitations are due primarily to: (1) Th 
insufficient experience in public service train 
ing. Many universities have not yet deter 
mined whether their function is to give 
students equipment for special public posts 


or to provide them with a general back 


ground in public administration. (2) They 
cannot be expected to establish training 
courses for specific types ol publi ofthicals 
unless their graduates have a _ reasonable 
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chance of being placed. There must be a 


ex un} i€ 


person of 


before uni 


continuous, predictable demand, for 
that a public works official be a 
special competence and training 
versities can be expe ted to undertake spe 
(3) - 


Oming so spe 


cial preparation for this field 


tions of government are be 


cialized and the requirements of the publi 
ray idly that no 


amount of pre-entry training will 


service are changing so 
ompletely 
prepare a prospective public employee to 
perform capably his duties on the job 


TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


We cannot expect the educational insti 
tution to train specifically for a myriad of 
occupations, either public or private, whose 
requirements are rapidly changing, and into 
which there is no paved path of entrance 
We are told that 


schools in which 


there are too many law 
a professor who is ten 
years away from active practice is teaching 
the technicalities of legal pleading to bud 
ding barristers who are five years away from 
their own professional appearances in court, 
by which time new codes of pleading usu- 
ally outmode the academic presentation. The 
same is true of governments whose require 
ments twenty years from now cannot be 
predicted with any degree of accuracy 
Collegiate institutions have an important 
role to play, and many are playing it well 
But, for the most part, we must recognize 
that their basic task is to prepare men and 
women for citizenship and successful living 
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They cannot prepare specific individuals for 
specific posts in government. This is an in- 
service training job—a job for which gov 
ernments must assume responsibility. 

What are the objectives of in-service train- 
ing? 


1. To prepare present employees to perform 


competently the tasks assigned to them. 

2. To prepare key individuals as under- 
studies for advancement when a vacancy 
occurs in a higher post. 

3. To enable public employees to under- 
stand the relationships between their own 
jobs and other jobs being done in the 
same government, by other governments, 
or by private agencies 

4. To give public employees appreciation of 
the major objectives of their jobs—not in 
terms of keeping books, interviewing re- 
lief applicants, preparing budgets, or lay- 
ing concrete—but in terms of public wel- 
fare, public safety, public health, public 
recreation, or whatever the main goal 
may be. 


an 


To give public employees an opportunity 
for personal growth which will increase 
the adequacy of their adjustment to so- 
ciety. 

Conceived in these terms, a comprehensive 
program of public service training is a blue- 
print for successful public administration. 
Administration, in the sense of getting other 
people to do things well, is little more than 
training, broadly conceived. Training is a 
major responsibility of the administrator, the 
man at the top who is responsible for the 
success or failure of the public program. 
Training is also continuous—the adminis- 
trator never can be complacently satisfied 
that the training job is done; and he may 
legitimately consider all his contacts with 
subordinates as training opportunities. 


PROGRAM ESSENTIALS 


What are the essentials of a comprehen- 
sive program of public service training? 

The program must be based on the in- 
terest of the employees who are being 
trained. An elaborate training program de- 
vised by a state university for its custodial 


and clerical employees collapsed becausé 
was imposed from above and failed to en 
gage employee interest. It is equally impor. 
tant to capture the interest of the public 
powers that be. Many public employees 
otherwise eager to take advantage of training 
opportunities, fail to do so because of lack 
of interest in their efforts by their superiors 
This does not mean that training must be 
predicated upon a promise of promotion. It 
does mean that training must have an 
cepted place in the governmental program 
and that an employee's efforts to improve 
himself must be stimulated and encouraged 
The reformer asks, “How can we get rid of 
corrupt politicians?” The answer is, we can't 
get rid of them, but they will disappear just 
as the mastodons and dinosaurs did—because 
of a change in the climate. The climate is an 
important factor in the success or failure of 
any training program. Is the employee en- 
ce uraged to participate in training programs: 
Is he given an opportunity to demonstrate 
his increased capacity after the training is 
completed? The answers to these questions 
are a basis for forecasting the in-service 
training weather. 


Key QUESTIONS 


This requirement that training be based 
on the interest of the employees and of the 
governments which they serve raises such 
key questions as: How can public employees 
be drawn into the formulation of plans for 
a public service training program? How car 
governments on all levels be stimulated 
accept public service training as their own 
responsibility ? 

A second requirement is that the training 
program must be based on priorities. We 
cannot train three million employees of one 
hundred seventy thousand governments al! 
at once. Where shall we begin? The answer 
of course will vary with the governmental 
jurisdiction concerned and will depend in 
turn on the answers to questions, such as: 
What are the most pressing needs? What 
are the most glaring defects in personnel? 
What instructional materials are available? 
What fields of governmental activity lend 
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themselves to organized instruction? Are 
competent instructors available ? 

The training program must be related to 
the experience of those who are being 
trained. Adult education and the construc- 
tive use of leisure time have the same values 
for public employees as for other adults. A 
comprehensive training program for public 
employees would include provision for cul- 
tural training as well as job training, and 
programs already are under way in some 
jurisdictions. But in most jurisdictions in- 
service training must begin by being spe- 
cifically related to the employee's job. We 
all recall the stutterer who was asked if he 
was being helped by his treatment. “Well, 
yes and no. I am able to say Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers, but I 
have a hard time working it into a social 
conversation.” On the other hand, we must 
avoid a too restricted interpretation of this 
requirement. Public service training must be 
related to job analysis, but the job analysis 
should not be excessively restrictive, in terms 
of what the employee is asked to do today 
or tomorrow. A fire chief must be capable 
of sizing up a fire and directing fire-fighting 
activities, but he must also understand the 
relation of the underwriters’ classification 
to fire insurance rates and be capable of 
organizing a long-term fire prevention pro- 
gram. Again there are a number of public 
service occupations where it would be disas- 
trous to construct a training curriculum solely 
on the basis of present job content. It is 
sometimes just as important to train a man 
to do things he now neglects as to train him 
to do better things which he now does. We 
must not make the mistake of shooting 
either too high, too wide, or too low in our 
training programs. 

A public service training program should 
be based on sound pedagogy. We have al- 
ready referred to one or two generally ac- 
cepted principles—the active interest of the 
trainees should be engaged, for education 
becomes most meaningful when directly re- 
lated to the experience of those being edu- 
cated. Other educational standards and prin- 
ciples, which have been thoroughly tested, 


should be as rigorously applied to publi 
service training as they are to other ed 
tional activity. At the same time there 
be a willingness to experiment with me 
which can be adapted to public service end 
We may discover that the short course « 
two days’ or two weeks’ duration, which is 
frequently used as a public service trainings 
device, has limited educational value, unless 
it is followed up with more sustained study 
by means of a curriculum which represents 
greater continuity of teaching and subj 
matter 

Public service training programs must be 
based on and cannot be made substitutes for 
sound standards of selection. We cannot 
undertake to teach a stenographer how to 
type nor to give an attorney a course in 
contracts or torts. We may, however, train 
a proficient stenographer in the requirements 
of government letter-writing and give her 
more adequate concept of the functions and 
objectives of the public agency she serves 
Similarly we might train qualified attorneys 
in the legal aspects of a new governmental! 
program or project. 


RESOURCES AVAILABLI 


A comprehensive program of public serv 
ice training will utilize all available resources 
and facilities. Some sequences may be or 
ganized within local governments with the 
assistance of local school authorities. Some 
will be conducted within a single depart 
ment. Some will be organized on a regional 
or state-wide basis with the cooperation of 
the state department of vocational education 
the state municipal league, the state univer 
sity, and other state officials. Some programs 
may cut across levels of government. A 
course in public health might be organized 
in a metropolitan area for federal, state, and 
local employees engaged in public health 
activities. Some courses will cut across fun 
tional lines, such as a course in public rela 
tions for all employees of a given govern 
ment who come in contact with the pub! 
Where the demand in any locality is small 


courses may be organized along national 


lines by professional organizations and na 
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tional organizations of public employees. In 
structors will be drawn both from the schools 
and the public service. Potential facilities 


are mumerous and should be _ utilized 
wherever they are suited to the purpose. 

The possibilities of motion pictures as an 
educational medium in this field should be 
thoroughly explored. Thus pavement in- 
spection is often a beginning professional 
position in a public works department. The 
inspectors may be technically competent, re- 
cent engineering graduates who lack the ex- 
perience to identify a wide variety of pave 
ment defects. By means of films, a visual 
presentation can be made which will be su- 
perior to any verbal description. Similarly, 
in the presentation of modern accounting 
systems to municipal finance officers, forms 
and model entries recorded on film strips 
may be used. 

In a recent survey of in-service training 
programs for federal employees, seventeen 
distinct methods could be identified, includ- 
ing even training by telephone for forest 
rangers isolated from regular mail service. 

Those responsible for programs of public 
service training will be constantly on the 
alert for methods of appraising results in 
terms of training objectives. This is not the 
place to discuss the devices which might be 
used for this purpose, but service ratings, 
standardized tests, and the personal satis- 
faction of the trainees immediately come up 
for consideration. 


Two PROGRAMS 


These are some of the more important 
aspects of a program of public service train- 
ing. They have purposely not been pre- 
sented in terms of any particular unit of 
government. We cannot give here an anal 
sis of the training problem which will fit 
equally the federal government and the city 
of Big Stone Gap, Virginia. We may make 
the discussion a little more concrete, how- 
ever, by describing two comprehensive pro- 
grams—one administered by a large federal 
agency and one by a small city of 5,000. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority since its 
inception in 1933 has conducted a training 


program so broadly conceived that it w 
organize a program on any subject request 
by a sufficient number of employees. 1 
Authority has assumed administrative respor 
sibility for coordinating and guiding trait 
activities, and a Training Division has | 
organized in the Personnel Department 
1938 this Division conducted 236 classes and 
sponsored 6,500 class meetings which 
rolled 4,300 employees. This may props 
be considered a comprehensive program 
ducted on its own initiative by a ma 
agency of the federal government. 

On the other hand, let us look at a sma 
Michigan city of 5,000 in which the 
manager has directed an in-service trainin 
program. A number of policemen and fi 
men have earned Red Cross certificates, and 
a number of volunteer firemen have attend 
state fire schools. The police chief is 
graduate of the National Police Academ 
and is enrolled in the course on the Organ 
zation and Functions of Municipal Gover: 
ment given by the Institute for Training 
Municipal Administration. The police ca; 
tain has earned a certificate for fingerprint 
ing identification and is enrolled in a na 
tional course in police administration. Th¢ 
sewage disposal superintendent has taken 
special course at the state university. T! 
city manager is taking a course in personn 
administration, the city treasurer a course 
finance administration, and a fireman 
course in fire administration. In addition the 
city subscribes to a number of periodicals 
which are circulated among city employee 
and it encourages membership in professiona 
organizations. This city’s training program is 
as comprehensive for its purposes as that of 
TVA and represents a nice balance between 
utilization of local resources and outsid 
opportunities. TVA and Plymouth, Michi 
gan, have one thing in common: adminis 
trative responsibility for the stimulation and 
guidance of in-service training activity. 

This is the public service training picture 
from the standpoint of basic objectives, fun 
damental characteristics, and administrati' 
responsibility. The examples cited sugg 
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hat we have already made a real beginning 
We need now to consolidate our gains, to 
reappraise the whole problem, to decide what 
needs to be done, and then to make our de 
cisions as widely effective as possible. Co 
operation of many agencies—governments, 
educational institutions, professional organi 
zations of public officials, public employee 


organizations—will be necessary if publ 
service training is to move ahead along sound 
lines and on a wide front. 

What can we expect if governments gen- 
erally adopt comprehensive programs of this 
type? We can expect better performance 
of public functions which is, of course, the 
basic justification for public support of in 
service training. We shall have not only 
more effective criminal investigation and 
more intensive analysis of traffic accidents 
but greater security for citizens and greater 
safety for auto drivers and pedestrians. We 
shall have not only better leadership of pub- 
lic recreation programs but happier partici- 
pants in these programs; not only better ad 
ministration of social security laws but a 
higher degree of personal security for the 
aged, the indigent, the sick, and the blind; 
not only better city plans but the progressive 
growth and development of many a com- 
munity. 

We can expect training to be a stimulus to 
employee morale. The employee who sees 
himself developing and becoming progres- 
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j Before joining the staff of the U. 
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4 from Northwestern 


was Assistant Director, Institute for Training in Municipal Administra 
tion. He is a former assistant editor of Public Management and | 

Municipal Year Book, and has written artic! 
sonnel training in municipal administration. He received his doctorate 
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sively better equipped for public service w 
look on his job as somet! 
job—as an opportunity to 
improving the conditions under wh 
ple live. 
We can expect each training prog 

have a cumulative effect—trained 

in Virginia demand trained police chiefs 
trained police chief in Berkeley, ¢ 


demands trained sul 


ordinates 
staff in one department of a state govert 
ment creates an effective demand for a 
trained civil service throughout the stat 
government. Trained employees in one « 
have an effect on municipal administration is 
neighboring cities. 

We can expect the by-products of each 
training program to be of equal importance 
to the products. As a fire chief studies the 
nature and use of a modern system of fire 
records, he cannot help developing new att 
tudes toward the mayor or city manager, t! 
budget agency, public reports 
tions, and the whole problem of admini 
trative control. 

We can expect that training will enabk 
government to meet the demands that are 


public rela- 


made of it by modern society. The question 
is not whether these demands are “‘legiti 
mate."" They are made and they must be 
met. With effective training, democracy can 
be made to work. 


may, and perhaps should, fail to survive 


Without it democracy 


S. Office of Education, Dr. Moore 


les and pamphlets on per- 





University in 1936. 
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Manners and Jobs Re 

LOUISE GIBB ce 

New York State Employment Service chi 


URING the past few years numerous 

books have appeared which offer 
splendid advice on how to apply for work, 
where to look, and how to approach em- 
ployers. ¢ onsiderable thought has been given 
to the whole field of job-finding and job 
applications, but there is one point which is 
being neglected, and that is the subject of 
manners 

In a public employment office we meet all 
kinds of people who have had varying de- 
grees of education and experience. Recently 
the writer has been impressed with the lack 
of ordinary courtesies and manners. The 
word “please” seems to have been left out 
of the vocabulary of the average person, 
and the words “thank you” seem never to 
have been heard! Too frequently we have 
to ask typical American nineteen-year-olds 
to remove their hats in the office; just as 
often we find it necessary to ask both adults 
and juniors not to lounge over the desks, 
explaining that it is not only unflattering to 
the interviewer, but that it also shows a lack 
of courtesy. 

The objection may be raised that the peo- 
ple who frequent a public employment office 
are not to be expected to know such things. 
Perhaps not, but what about college stu- 
dents, high school students, high school and 
college teachers, and business men ? 

A series of recent experiences illustrate 
the point. An organization of college women 
extended written invitations to a group of 


high school teachers to attend a tea. Eac! - 
invitation requested a response—the usual 
R.S.V.P. in the corner. Out of approximately 
fifteen invitations issued, only three replic 
were received. Not so long ago a group of 
business men, members of an organization 
were invited to attend a luncheon at whic uP 
the guest speaker was a man prominent 
their field of work. About seventy-five 
vitations were issued, eighteen replies we 
received, and almost sixty-five men appeared 
for luncheon! In a women’s college of some 
size, it has been necessary to telephone mem 
bers of the faculty on the day of a giver 
event to ask them whether or not they may 
be expected to attend, simply because the; 
had not responded to the invitations. When 
someone drops in to see an employer 
whether for business or personal reasons 
how often is the visitor asked to sit down 
how often does the employer rise to g: 
the visitor, or with how much courtesy 
the visitor received by the employer's s 
retary or receptionist ? 

This seemingly universal lack of goo 
manners appears to me to be appalling 
What is wrong? Where is the seat of 
difficulty? Is it a lack of manners or is it 


carelessness resulting from our desire 

rush, to get everything done today? It does <j 
not seem logical to suppose that when teac! P 
ers, school counselors, and probably parent sel 
do not observe small courtesies, the children for 
will. Nor does it seem feasible to start edu _ 
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cating the parents. Would it follow then 
that the schools are the proper medium? 
As soon as we consider the schools, we are 
faced with the apparent lack of manners on 
the part of school faculties. 

College deans throughout the United 
States surely realize the problems which face 
them on the subject of manners, but what 
and how much are they doing about it? 
Recently representatives of three national 
sororities got together and compiled a short, 
pertinent etiquette guide for their chapter 
members. It is brief, to the point, and in 
cludes some information which the average 
person might consider elementary. But the 
three women who wrote the book knew from 
their experiences as sorority counselors that 
even the most elementary points are ni 
sary. In high schools, where principals an 
counselors are becoming aware of the need 
for something to be done along these lines, 
courses in personai grooming are cropping 
up in the curricula, the most distinctive be- 
ing one called “Personal Regimentation,”’ 
which is given in Cleveland, Ohio. B 
again, the question What is being done about 
manners? may be asked. Such magazines as 


The Woma Home Compa ind 7 
Ladies’ Home Journal print articles 
ing do's and don'ts for girls. but how 


read them? And wi 


boys whose manners are frequent 


at iS [x 


than those of girls? 
What has all this to do with jol lu 


that a lack of manners has caused too many 


he loss of employment. Yesterday 
a young chap lost a job because he didn’t re 


people t 


move his hat during the interview. Last 
winter another lost a job because he smoked 
a cigarette during his interview. Still ar 
other lost a job because he said ‘“Yeah"’ ar 
Huhu” instead of “Yes, sir’’ and “No 
Numerous instances familiar to any employ 


ment interviewer could be cited, and ea 


would show that, in addition to the usua 
techniques necessary to the successful ap 
plication for work, small courtesies and 
manners are essential. Without them the ay 
plicant has lost his arrow 

It is hoped that these words will fo 
the attention of at least a few on a 
definite problem, and move some to 
steps to improve the current bad manne 


that are so apparent among 1ob-seeker 


A Quiz for Vocational Counselors 


STEPHEN HABBE 


Director, Adult Guidance Service, New Haven, Connecticut 


ITHIN a few months a new decennial 
\X, census will be started in the United 
States. This is an event of immeasurable 
importance to vocational counselors who 
should be as well acquainted with census 
reports as the clergyman is with the Bible. 
From the census data the vocational coun- 
selor may add to his store of essential in- 
formation about a large number of the more 
important occupations. 


The counselor has sometimes been criticized 
because his guidance is too academic, becaus 


he lacks that oc ypational experience which 
would qualify him as a « apable instructor and 
counselor of youth. For anyone to experi 


ence directly all the o« ipations is not pra 


ticable in this modern: world. A mythical 


worker in a working life of forty years 


! 
i 


could give less than a month to each occu 


pation listed in the last census report if he 
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made a complete circuit. Having acquired 3. What federal department took + = 
a hopeless jumble of occupational informa- census? 
: y > " 2 > Mi , , > V > 
tion by the time he was sixty, he would then {. By whom is the census sold? y 
scarcely qualify as an inspiration to youth 
seeking guidance 5. How many persons were employe 
stilts -_ ‘ing it? . 7 et _ 
However, a physician need not experience taking it? (Answer must be correct » 
, : ; 50 per cent.) 
scarlet fever or a broken leg in order to 
be able to help patients suffering from these 6. Under what two main headings 
ailments. And without personally sampling the data classified? 
all the occupations, a vocational guidance 7. How many persons were listed as 7 
counselor can work effectively with his clients fully employed ? (Answer must be c \ 
if he is thoroughly grounded in a functional within ten million.) 
knowledge of occupations. The alert voca- " , 
% , 8. What was the age of the youngest 
tional counselor, therefore, will take advan- C O 
tage of the mass of material on occupations 9. How many persons were there ws 
provided in the census reports. the minimum age for gainful employment : 
The 1940 Census will be available in book 1m other words, what was the pote ntial la i 
form in 1943. or thereabouts. The coun- market at the time of the last census? (Ar Bt 
ne swer must be correct within twenty million.) ne 
selor has ample time to prepare for its pub- = ee oF < ce Wik : oo de 
lication. As a “setting up drill,” try the ac- 10. a. What per cent of the gainfully en - 
companying exercise.* Mark down your an- ployed were females? " 
swers before consulting the list of correct b. What per cent of these were : ne 
answers. If you don’t make a score of 50 ried? (Answers must be correct withi: q 
per cent or thereabout, you should do some per cent.) the 
extra homework 11. How many occupations were listed Gu 
(Answer must be correct within 50 per cent of 


COUNSELOR'S QUIZ ON THE CENSUS ved 
12. In how many of these occupati : 
were no males engaged ? 


1. When was the last U. S. census taken? ; do 
13. In how many of these occupati 


Ouestions 
~~ 


— ; ; . vat 
Zz ¥ hich decennial census was it? (e. gy were no females engaged ? (Answer m & , 
“ Sti 
9th, 12th.) be 100 per cent correct.) 
= in 
* The author writes that if sufficient interest is 14. Name five occupations in which ¢ nev 
aroused by this article he will prepare another one females were gainfully employed. spc 
in the same form, covering a much wider sampling . a 
of social statistics. 15. Name five occupations employing to 
Vocational counselors will be interested in an more females than males. gar 
account of the preparations being made for the anc 
1940 Census, published in the Saturday Evening (For correct answers to this test please tur if 
Post, July 15, 1939. page 76) | 
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N.V.G.A. Resumes Control 


ITH THIS ISSUE, the National Voca- 
\X) tional Guidance Association resumes 
exclusive control of the Magazine. The past 
six years of association with the National 
Occupational Conference have been most 
pleasant and profitable, but they have re- 
quired that the Magazine serve, in some de- 
oree, two sets of interests. Harmonious 
though these interests were, they were not 
identical, and the lack of identity caused 
some diffusion in editorial policy. From now 
on, however, the Magazine will reflect only 
the policy and aims of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, as embodied in 
the Principles of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance which constitute the official creed 
of the Association (see May 1937 issue, pp. 
772-8). 

But the responsibility of such an organ 
does not end with the exposition and propa- 
gation of a fixed set of principles. Such a 
static service would tend to keep conditions 
in the status guo and block progress toward 
new concepts. The Magazine has further re- 
sponsibilities: to strike forth into new areas, 
to foster the development of new ideas re- 
garding vocational and educational guidance, 
and to point out new applications. It should, 
if possible, keep in advance of current prac- 
tice. In maintaining this leadership, the 
Magazine should not represent the point of 
view merely of its editor. Rather it should 

pstrive to embody the best thinking of its 
Fentire constituency. To this end, the Asso- 
Iciation has appointed an Editorial Board 
| which will decide on the contents of every 
P issue. 

In order further to guarantee the excel- 


i 
Pence and representativeness of the contents 


of the Magazine, the Association has con- 
pstituted an Editorial Advisory Committee, 


7 


made up ol persons representins | 
fields of interest: the school counselor 
ondary education, personnel service 

leges, placement vocational guidance 
lation to vocational education, vocatior 
dance in social service agencies, in govert 
ment agencies, in Catholic education, and 


the psychological aspects of the subject. The 


1S] 
representatives of these areas will be expe 
to make recommendations regar 
lication of manuscripts touching their re sp 
tive fields. 

While responsibility i , 
in the editors, it is hoped that « ry member 


of the National Vocational Guida Asso 
ciation and every reader of the Magaz 


will feel a responsibility for makings 
tions regarding its betterment. Their needs 
will be its guiding star 

In line with the policy of economy on 
which the Association is embarked, a less 
expensive format has been adopted, and the 
number of issues has been reduced from 


nine to eight. But with the use of slightly 
smaller type-face, the total contents will be 
substantially as great as that carried in nine 
issues heretofore. 

The Editorial Board is grateful for t 
success which has been accorded to the Maga 
zine during the past few years. The striking 
growth in circulation (which has more than 
doubled in the past three years) is convin« 
ing proof that the Magazine fills a need. It 
is the only periodical to which one can go 
for authentic information about educational 
and vocational guidance. The members of 
the Editorial Board pledge themselves to 
keep this in mind in planning every issue 
and they promise to strive to make it an 
increasingly bright mirror of the best theories 
and practices —H.D.K 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A 








Report of Trustee Meeting 


HEADQUARTERS OFFICE ESTABLISHED 


EMBERS of the Association will recall 
M the report in the June issue of Oc- 
CUPATIONS on the meeting of Trustees held 
last April 29-30. At that time, problems of 
organization and staff were discussed and a 
Committee on Personnel and Budget ap- 
pointed, which was to report at a later 
meeting of the whole group. This meeting 
was held in New York on June 17 and 18. 
Routine affairs disposed of 
quickly to provide plenty of time for the 
consideration of the vital problems suggested 
in the previous report. 

A summary of the informative poll from 
the Delegate Assembly regarding prefer- 
ences for the Association headquarters was 
presented by the President. There was dis- 
cussion and much of it. The summary indi- 
cated a strong desire on the part of those 
polled to consider a change of location. The 
immediate decision of the Trustees was that 
the President and Executive Secretary pre- 
pare a statement regarding the problem of 
permanent headquarters to send to all the 
branch associations, asking them to instruct 
their delegates to the next Convention as to 
their wishes regarding permanent headquar- 
ters. This statement is now being prepared. 

It was decided to maintain—at least for 
the present — headquarters in New York 
City, and the offer of free space made by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
accepted. The headquarters are now housed 
in a suite of four rooms, providing ample 
space for staff and equipment, with plenty 


were again 


of light and air. The Association is mu 
indebted to Teachers College for its 
erous support in this respect and is dee; 
grateful. The address is 425 West 1: 
Street, New York City, and it is expect 
that the headquarters will remain in 
building until the Delegate Assembly 
cides otherwise. 

Donald M. Cresswell was continued 
Managing Editor of OccuUPATIONS for t! 
present, to serve until the appointment of 
man to hold the combination job of Exe 
tive Secretary and Managing Editor. M: 
Cresswell has been the mainstay of the head 
quarters office since the magazine was turn¢ 
back to NVGA by the National Occupationa 
Conference on June 30, and was in charge 2 
Managing Editor of this issue of the mag: 
zine. The Trustees deeply appreciate 
loyalty and literally untiring efforts for t 
Association and the magazine. 

Fred C. Smith retired as Executive Secr 
tary of the Association following the Jun 
meeting. His major responsibilities as Dean 
at the University of Tennessee and the in 
creasing demands made upon him as a lead 
in American education made it impossible t 
continue under the new organization. 
the minutes of this meeting appears 
note: 

It was moved by Mr. Cunliffe and se 
onded by Miss Corre that the Board of 
Trustees express to Fred C. Smith thei 
appreciation for the long, efficient, anc 
continued service to the Association 
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Executive Secretary and as Editor of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


However, it is impossible for the Trustees 
or the Association by formal action or any 
other to repay the debt it owes to Dr. Smith 
for long years of intelligent service and lead- 
ership not only to the Association but to the 
guidance movement as well, or to express 
adequately any appreciation. The Associa 

tion and the movement have been vitally in- 
fluenced by Dr. Smith’s leadership. He has 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has done 
well, and that we know that he has done 
well. We shall miss him as Executive Sec- 
retary, but we shall hope and expect that 
he continues as a major contributor to the 
organization and the professional activities 
of our group. 

Mr. Cunliffe was appointed Executive 
Secretary by the Trustees, to continue until 
the appointment of Dr. Smith’s successor. 

Promotion plans for the magazine and 
Association membership were discussed. Mr. 
Cresswell presented certain projects, which 
were approved in principle. The Trustees 
considered a variety of specific proposals, 
plans, schemes, and even philosophies re- 
lated to promotion, and requested the Presi- 
dent to appoint a committee to develop and 
administer plans for promotion. The com- 
mittee consists of Jerome H. Bentley, Edgar 
M. Stover, Frances Cummings, and Ralph 
B. Kenney. This committee commenced im- 
mediately to function, and more will be 
heard of their activities this fall. 

The Committee on Personnel and Budget 
(Miss Corre, Messrs. Bentley, Cunliffe, 
Hutcherson and Kitson) reported a pro- 
posed budget for the magazine, which was 
papproved by the Trustees. The general prin- 
Eciple on which the committee and the Trus- 

Btees acted was that of cutting the cloth to 
pfit the purse. Trustees felt very strongly 
Sthat the grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
ption should be conserved so far as it was 


Bpossible, that an effort be made to set up 


: what could be regarded as an endowment 
Sfund, and every effort be made to make the 
Magazine self-supporting. It is hoped that 


ACTIVITIES 


long before the present funds are ex 
that the latter objective can be 


At tl 


the committe 
no definite report on 


attained 


the June meeting 


personne 1, but the 
lem was discussed with the 


l'rustees | 


committee was authorized to continue wit 


its study and a small sum was allocated fo 


with gual 


its use in arranging interviews 
> 5, rl 
fied people 


Rex B 
Pre 


CUNLIFF! 
N.V.G.A 


deni 


New Headquarters Staff Organized; 
Headed by Ralph B. Kenney 


The Committee on Personnel and Budget 
after a careful study of the qualifications of 
candidates for the position of Executive S« 


retary of the Association and Managing Edi 


tor of OCCUPATIONS, lasting over some 
months, recommended to the Trustees the 
appointment of Ralph B. Kenney. The re 


ommendation was approved by the Trustees 
and Dr. Kenney assumed 
position August 14th 

Dr. Kenney 
from Union, a master’s from Princeton 


» 


the duties of his 


holds a ba helor's aepresc 
and 


doctor's from Yale. He has had a wide rang 


of industrial experience running from gas 


station attendant to organizing and piloting 
He has taught in 


in junior high school, and in senior 


a European tour olleg 


high 
ars he has serve 


High Schoo! 


attention of! 


For the last three y< 
the Albany 
attracted 


schoo] 
as counselor in 


where his work the 


Mr. Hutcherson and other state and nationa 


leaders in the field. Dr. Kenney has a 
had some Association and editorial experi 
ence; he was active in the affairs of the New 
York Association of Public School Co 


selors, and for two successive years edited 
their annual proceedings. Dr. Kenney brings 
to his new office a wide 
a sound training, a fine intelligence, and 


range ol experien 


keen and unflagging interest in guidance and 
personnel. Dr. Kenney is assured of the s 
port of the officers, the Trustees, and 
members of the Association, and it is ex 
pected that with him in charge of 
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tional office, the NVGA will continue to 
grow in size and increase in usefulness. 

Dr. Kenney will be assisted by Gertrude 
Wolff, the new Editorial Assistant, who will 
be primarily concerned with the technical 
side of organizing and getting out Occv- 
PATIONS. Miss Wolff was formerly with the 
American Education Press, and has a wide 
background and rich experience in editorial 
work. Ruth Courter, formerly with the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, will continue 
as headquarters office secretary. The 


will be handled in 


sub- 
scription service the 
headquarters office, in charge of Lillian L. 
Symonds 

Members of the Association will feel a 
deep sense of loss in learning that Mr. Cress- 
well is not to continue with the organization. 
In the years that he had been associated with 
the NOC and with OCCUPATIONS as man- 
aging editor, he has made many friends and 
these friends will not forget him. He is 
largely responsible for what the magazine is 
today; his work definitely molded the shape 
it has now taken and led to its present suc- 
cess. In a real sense, his contribution has 
become an influential part in the history and 
development of the magazine and the Asso- 
ciation. It is a source of regret that these 
happy relations between Mr. Cresswell and 
the NVGA cannot be continued. 

The new staff is now installed in the new 
headquarters and will be happy indeed to 
explain the layout and discuss the work of 
the Association with any members who may 
find it convenient to call while in New York. 

Rex B. CUNLIFFE 
President, NV.G.A. 








Activities of the President 








has had a rather busy time. He admits 
making one major mistake, that of trying to 
teach in a summer session. He found it 
necessary to give the activities of the Asso- 


Sins his last report, President Cunliffe 


ciation much of his time and attention 
work with some of Mr. Hutcherson’s 
selors and counselors-to-be as best he c 
He survived, and that is about all. 

It may be recalled that he was to go t 
conference at Bucknell University, arrang: 
by F. G. Davis for May 20. He enjoye 
the whole occasion, and particularly a lund 
eon which resulted in the temporary orgar 
zation of a Dr. Davis wa 
made temporary chairman, and Mr. Miller 
Wilkes-Barre, secretary. 

Mr. Cunliffe maintained headquarters 
the New York State College for Teachers 
Albany during the summer. However, 
did a great deal of commuting between A 
bany and New York. An interest in the 
velopment of a new NVGA organizatior 
the move to the new headquarters, and 
series of committee meetings were fespons 
ble for this. Probably not to the point, | 
he soon was able to recognize every te 
graph pole between Albany and New Y¢ 
City. 

On July 20, he had the honor, 
vitations of Dr. Hoppock and Dr. Kitsor 
of describing the interest and work of t 
Association to summer classes in guidan 
and personnel at New York University an 
Teachers College, Columbia University. H 
conducted himself, so it is reported, wit! 


new branch. 


at the 


certain reserve, although he did get into an 


argument or two. Mr. Jager of the Occupa 
tional Information and Guidance Service 
Washington, also appeared to tell about th 
work of his office. Mr. Cunliffe again 
twice in fact—let Mr. Jager know that ! 
could be sure of the cooperation and cor 
tinued interest of the Association in 
work of his organization. 

July 21 and 22, President Cunliffe 
tended the Syracuse conference, which is r 
ported elsewhere in this issue. Unfortunate; 


he had to give most of his time to NVGA 


committee meetings and interviews with pr 


spective members of the new staff, so could 


not attend many of the sessions. At 

dinner Friday night, at the invitation of Mis 
Bourne, he spoke on ‘What Is the Nationa 
Vocational Guidance Association?” and we 
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1 continued cooperation between the 
National Association and the New York 
Association of Public School Counselors. 

A week later, July 28 and 29, he reported 
for duty at Duke University, Durham, North 
( arolina, to participate in a conference on 
guidance sponsored by the University. Un- 
fortunately, he had only two days to give to 
a meeting which ran for two weeks. Dr. 
Holton, Director of the Summer School, had 
arranged the meeting. Among old friends 
of the Association, Mr. Cunliffe met there 
Dr. Boshart, Dr. Hatcher, and Miss Shot- 
well, President of the North Carolina 
Branch, and also Mr. Justice, the new di- 
rector of the State Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service. The State Branch 
held a very successful dinner on Friday eve- 
ping—the dinner was good, the group siz- 
able, and interest great. Mr. Cunliffe again 
Spoke on the work of the Association and 
told something about the plans for the 
future. 

On August 4, Mr. Cunliffe again went to 
Bucknell University for a summer session 


come 
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commencement address 


to use a different speech. He reported it wa 
good to see Dr. Davis again, and to 
that progress was being made in the 
zation of the proposed Central Pennsy 
Branch. 

His trips continue. On August 22 he was 
scheduled to be in Washington 
with Mr. Jager on proposed cooper 
projects. From there he was going to 


Mountain, Kentucky, for a guidance 


terence. He is also much interested 
veying the possibilities for more branch 
velopment in that state. On the way back 


East, he planned to stop in Cincinnati 
talk with Miss Corre about the work of 
Association 
After that 
vacation 


there is some talk of 
plans are very indefinite 


but it seems exceedingly prol that another 


guidance conference or two will ay 


pear in 
September . . . there are signs in the offin 
Entirely a personal matter but it may be 
that the vacation will not materialize un 


late February! 


Regional Conferences Announced 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


Chairman, Committee on Regional Conferences 


UTUMN MONTHS will see the inaugura- 
A tion of a new and vitally important ex- 
periment by the NVGA when members of 
the Association and their friends meet in a 

umber of centers throughout the country 
t a sharing of experiences and ideas and 
f an intelligent attempt to solve the prob- 
ms they face as they serve on the front 
ine of the guidance and personnel “army.” 
The chief aim of the regional conferences, 
ost of which will be held in late October 


and in November, is to promote the integra 


tion of the Association. Considered from 
the point of view of individual members, 
these conferences are designed to provide a 
greater number and more convenient means 
whereby each member may be served by, and 
participate in, the work of the NVGA. 
From the Association's point of view the 
regional conferences should result in more 
active interest and democratic control of its 


policies and programs by providing more 
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efficient machinery whereby the individual 
members and the branches may pass on to 
the national body their ideas and problems. 
The Association should also be strengthened 
by the addition of new members. 

This new NVGA project calls for the 
application of special techniques. Although 
in most cases branch associations are initiat- 
ing the various conferences, leaders are seek- 
ing and obtaining the assistance of inter- 
ested colleges, universities, and other groups. 

Competent and experienced chairmen and 
research people will assist in guiding both 
large and small discussion groups. Care will 
be taken to make it easy for those in at- 
tendance to participate effectively and ac- 
tively. The ideas and problems brought 
forth will be summarized for consideration 
at the national convention in St. Louis in 
February, 1940. 

Plans are under way to provide many 
visible evidences of good guidance in action 
such as files of occupational information, 
recording systems, staff meetings in progress, 
counseling interviews, testing procedures, 
and materials. 

The regional programs will follow, in 
general, the theme of the national conven- 
tion, but they will not be restricted to the 
consideration of it. Although some general 
psychological and economic background ma- 
terial will be presented, the day-to-day prob- 
lems faced by counselors and teachers in the 
various regions will be given first place. 

The classroom teacher, homeroom adviser, 
and novice in the guidance field will find 
the programs of special appeal. Regional 
chairmen have also been requested to assist 
in providing information on, and to facilitate 
the discussion of, some of the aspects of 
guidance which appear to be of increasing 
importance. Examples are: (1) the socio- 
economic approach to guidance illustrated by 
a consideration of the importance of unem- 
ployment, trade unions, social security, etc. ; 
(2) guidance techniques which, although 
they may not be the best for the school with 
extensive resources and the services of gui- 
dance specialists, are practical, easily used, 
and inexpensive for the use of the small or 


poor school district; and (3) the work being 
done by government bodies and communit 
agencies. 

Five conferences are now being definit 
planned and the possibilities of holding con 
ferences in five other regions are being 
studied. Those who are effectively interested 
either as attendants or as cooperators in de 
veloping the programs, should communicate 
with the chairman designated for their 
region. Where no designations of chairmen 
are made, communications should be ad 
dressed to the writer or to the members o! 
the committee living in the region. 

The New England Conference will be 
held at Boston University on December | 
and 2 under the chairmanship of Jesse B 
Davis, Dean of the School of Education 
that institution. The Middle Atlantic state 
will be served by a conference which wil 
be held on October 20 and 21 at Rutger 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. Arnold 
M. Hess of State Teachers College, Newark 
N. J., is in charge. Frank G. Davis of the 
Department of Education of Bucknell Un 
versity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of a conference to be held at Bucknell or 
October 20 and 21. The St. Louis Branc 
is sponsoring a conference to be held at St 
Louis on November 17 and 18 at the san 
time as the convention of the Missouri Stat 
Teachers Association. The Pacific Northwes 
Conference will meet at Spokane, Washin; 
ton, the first week in April in conjunctio 
with the meeting of the Inland Empire Ed 
cation Association. S. E. Flemming, Assistar 
Superintendent of the Seattle Schools, is 
chairman. 

The possibilities of a conference being 
held in the Southern Atlantic states are bx 
ing investigated. Emma Pritchard Coole 
Director of Vocational Guidance, New O: 
leans, is canvassing the need and interest fo: 
a conference to serve the Gulf states. Con 
ferences are also being considered in Oh 
for the North Central states at Chicago, anc 
in California. Those in these areas who ar 
interested should write to the members o! 
the Conference Committee in their respecti\ 
regions. 
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More definite information, including pro- 
grams, will be announced in the November 
issue Of OCCUPATIONS. 

The members of your committee in charge 
of the promotion and coordination of the 
regional conference project are: 

Mary J. DRUCKER, Assistant Supervisor 
of Vocational Guidance, National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Ohio, Columbus, Ohio; Mar- 
jorRIE WALKER, Manager, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Service, Los Angeles, California; Swv- 
NEY E. TARBOX, Director, Student Personnel 
Service, Central YMCA College, Chicago, 
Illinois; J. WENDELL YEO, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts; CLARENCE W. 
FAILoR, Chairman, Director, Vocational Gui- 
dance and Placement Service, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois. 


Middle Atlantic Conference 


A conference for guidance and personnel 
workers in New Jersey, Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Eastern Pennsylvania, Southeast- 
ern New York and Connecticut will be held 
on October 20 and 21 at New Brunswick, 
N. J. Special group meetings will be held 
for administrators and personnel workers, 
representatives of NYA, CCC, YMCA, civic 
clubs, Business and Professional Women's 


ACTIVITIES {7 
Clubs, counselors, deans, ind 
managers, classroom teacl 
special classes. directors ot 
grams and others 

The first general meeting w be a 
luncheon Friday, October 21. The pro 
will be a discussion of problems of admin 
trators and workers in a personnel pro 
and problems of teachers trainin t sO 
to work in these programs. The evening 


meeting following a 6:30 dinner wi 
on the theme of the national convention ar 
discuss ‘““The Social and Emotional Basis of 
Human Behavior.”” At 10:00 P.M. a social 
program will be sponsored by the Guidance 


Ne W Jer 


A 7:30 breakfast is being planned for Sat 


and Personnel Association of 


day with informal dis ions. At 9 ther 
will be a general meetis to ex n the 
proced ire for sectior tit which will 
make up the balar of the mornit 

gram. The conferen W O with a 
Saturday luncheon at which t report 
from chairmen of sectional meetir vill be 


given 


Any communication regarding the Midd] 


Atlantic Conference should be sent to Ar 
nold M. Hess, State Teachers College. New 
ark, N. ] who is general chairman of the 


Regional Conference ARNOLD M. HEss 


Prepare for St. Louis Convention 


PROGRAM COMMITTEES ACTIVE 


T A SPRING meeting of the Board of 
Representatives of the American Coun- 


bcil of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 


it was agreed that the plan of holding the 
joint Council meetings on a single day of 
the convention period first tried at Cleve- 
land last winter had been distinctly suc- 


Scessful and should be continued in 1940. 


It seemed wise, however, to devote Thurs- 
day rather than Wednesday of that period 


joint meetings to pert e indi 


including NVGA—to 


meet separately first and get their own pro 


to these 
vidual associations 


grams under way. The convention period is 
February 21-24 in St 
ACGPA program on Thursday, February 22 


The Board also agreed to emphasize in 


Louis, with t 


the Council meetings the significance of pet 
sonnel and guidance work in furthering an 


educational process designed more on 
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sciously than ever to develop individuals 
capable of maintaining a free, self-governing 
society. This coming year, moreover, these 
meetings might well be devoted to a greater 
understanding of the constructive and de- 
teriorating forces in our society which pro- 
foundly affect its institutions and commu- 
nity and family life, and to the impact both 
of these forces and of those which grow 
out of his own individuality on the child's 
adjustment to his environment and his ca- 
pacity for learning or for objective thinking. 
To this end, it is planned to ask a sociologist 
to discuss the fundamental elements in our 
cultural pattern, at the morning session; a 
psychologist to indicate the effect of that 
pattern on individual adjustment and to 
suggest educational and guidance procedures 
which may assist in such adjustment, during 
the afternoon; and an educational adminis- 
trator who is also a political scientist to give 
in the evening his conception of the require- 
ments for citizenship in a democracy today 
and the contribution to those requirements 
which the schools and colleges must make. 

During part of the morning there will be 
a discussion of the report of the Council's 
Policy Committee and during part of the 
afternoon a number of group discussions 
will be held concerning the general papers 
already presented and studies illustrative of 
problems encountered in these fields and 
methods of attack upon them. 

The immense difficulty of successfully 
carrying through this type of program is 
recognized but it seems to have unusual pos- 


‘yt 
sibilities. 
DONALD S. BRIDGMAN 


Program Chairman, A.C.G.P.A. 


Hinderman Is Chairman of N.V.G.A. 
1940 Convention Program Committe; 


Appointment of Roy A. Hinderman 
rector of Research and Special Service 
the public schools of Denver, as Chair: 
of the NVGA 1940 Convention Prog: 
Committee, was announced early in 
summer by President Cunliffe. Early 
ports indicate that the choice was a 
one, for Mr. Hinderman lost no tin 
in seeking suggestions from members 
September 1 he had made initial cont 
with approximately 100 members fr 
whom he obtained reaction to the ‘workir 
type” of program which he proposes for t! 
St. Louis meeting. Complete personne! 
the Program Committee will be annour 
soon in a pre-convention message from M 
Hinderman. 

The NVGA convention program will 0; 
officially on Wednesday morning, Feb: 
21. The next day members will parti 
in the program arranged by the Amer 
Council of Guidance and Personnel A 
ciations, and return to NVGA program 
be scheduled all day Friday and on Saturd 
morning 

Arnold M. Hess, of the State Teact 
College at Newark, New Jersey, has bet 
continued as Chairman of the Conventi 
Exhibits Committee, and already has s 
ceeded in signing up many outstanding 
exhibits. 

Headquarters, exhibits, registration, 
meetings for the NVGA convention will bx 
at the Hotel Coronado. Members who plan 
to attend the convention should make hot 
reservations without delay—D.M.C. 





Vocational Guidance on the Radio 


NBC STARTS NEW FEATURE 


N A RESULT of the increasing public 


demand for occupational information 
and authentic vocational guidance aids, the 
National Broadcasting Company on June 25 
started a weekly Sunday series entitled “On 
Your Job.” Recommended by the Educa- 
tional Committee of the NBC Advisory 
Council, the series is based on research into 
vocational problems by Frank Ernest Hill 
of the American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation, and is presented with the coopera- 
tion of OCCUPATIONS and the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. Scripts are 
prepared by Mr. Hill and Raymond Scudder, 
of the NBC script division. Harry D. Kit- 
son, Editor of OCCUPATIONS, appears as 
commentator on most programs, summing 
up each problem in the role of counselor. 

“On Your Job” is heard each Sunday at 
12:30 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, over the 
NBC-Red network (WEAF chain) with ap- 
proximately 70 stations participating in all 
parts of the country. Many favorable com- 
ments on the quality and effectiveness of 
these programs have come to OCCUPATIONS. 
Broadcasts in this series not only indicate 
that jobs are to be found if one goes about 
it in the right way, but they also provide 
suggestions and ideas for ‘‘on the job” im- 
provement and advancement. Experienced 
actors are used throughout these programs. 
A listener's handbook on this series is avail- 
able (10 cents each) from the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

The “Americans at Work’’ series is to be 
continued by Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem stations each Saturday at 7:00 P.M., 
| E.S.T., featuring actual contact with work- 
} crs in their shops, offices, or plants. During 


q the summer printed copies of some of the 


scripts have been made available, and may 


be obtained at 10 cents each, or 13 for 
$1.00, from the Columbia University Press 
They are in pamphlet form, 24 to 28 pages 
each, and should be valuable additions to a 
counselor's files. By September 1 scripts on 
the following occupations were available 
cab driver, headline maker, librarian, fashion 
model, musical instrument maker, newsreel 


cameraman, publicity worker, office secret 
shoemaker, social worker, test pilot, tugboat 
worker. Other titles should be available 


now 

“Success Session’” was launched June 9 
by the Mutual Broadcasting System as a sus 
taining program, and was heard during the 
summer months at 9:30 P.M., E.D.S.T., 
Tuesday. It presents studio interviews with 


each 


individuals who have attained unusual suc 
cess in various types of occupations. The 
interviews are conducted by Clara Belle 
Thompson and Margaret Lukes Wise, 
authors of We Are Forty and We Did Get 
Jobs. Inspirational objectives are paramount 

“Frontiers of Democracy”’ programs will 
be broadcast by the Columbia network on 
Mondays at 9:15 A.M., E.S.T., and will be 
re-broadcast at 2:30 C.S.T., 1:30 M.S.T., and 
on Pacific time according to the arrange 
ments of local stations. This year the series 
will be devoted especially to modern tech- 
nological changes in industry and business; 
hence the importance to vocational coun 
selors and vocational educators who want 
to keep abreast of current trends affecting 
their clientele. In planning this series, CBS 
has kept foremost the findings of the Na 
tional Research Commission on ‘Techno 
logical Trends.” 

The “World is Yours” 
P.M., E.S.T., over WEAF, 


education and avocations 


on Sunday, 4:30 


bears on self- 
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The University of Wisconsin's College of 
stations WHA and WLBL is 
again offering a series of broadcasts under 
the direction of John D. McClary of the 
University’s Department of Vocational Gui- 


the Air over 


dance 


he Committee on Radio and Pul 


desires to receive information about curren: 


broadcasts. Please address the Chairman 

Hunter College High School, New Y 

City. IoNA ROBERTSON Loci 
Chairman, NVGA Radio Comn 


News of the Branches 


STOVER, CYalrman 


i é ti ¢ turn }) 


Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, OCCUPATIONS, : 


rmation was received and compiled by EDGAR M. 
the NVGA (¢ 
ws items intended for this department should be sent 


mmittee on Branch Associations. 


25 West 123rd 


Street, New York City, by the tenth of the second month preceding 


the dated month of publication. 


REETINGS to all branches at the begin- 

ning of another year of activity! Dur- 
ing the coming year, the Committee on 
Branch Associations hopes that all branches 
will direct efforts toward increasing mem- 
bership 
will appeal to all persons in the community 
who counsel individuals regarding educa- 


For example, arrange programs that 


tional and vocational problems—the state 
employment officer as well as the counselor 
in the schools; the YMCA or YWCA secre- 
tary as well as the college professor, the 
personnel director, the NYA staff employee. 
All these and many more are potential mem- 
bers. Sell them regarding benefits derived 
from affiliation with a professional group. 
Indicate the values of branch work for the 
community. Show them a copy of this maga- 
zine. 

Will you plan a membership campaign, 
aimed at increasing your membership at 
least twenty-five per cent? Remember that 
the National Association counts only as ac- 
tive members those who have paid dues 
into the national treasury and are subscribers 
to the magazine. 

The long awaited “Bulletin for Use in the 
Organization and Operation of Branches” 
will soon be in the hands of your executives. 
We hope that it will stimulate the less active 
branches and that it will assist active branches 


in extending their programs. If you know 


of persons who are interested in organizing 


a branch of the National Association, writ 
to the Executive Secretary asking him 
send them a copy. 


Names of branch officers elected since 


June, will be found in the NVGA directory 


on pages 78 and 79 of this issue. 


This month we return to the old style of 


giving news about the branches, namel; 
that of giving individual branch news rather 
than under the headings—meetings, proje 
and the like. Many persons have express 
their approval of the change, and the Edi 
torial Board recommended it. It’s up 
branch presidents and secretaries to see t! 
your branch is reported regularly in these 


columns. News should be received not later 


than the first of the month in order to be 
included in the following month's issue, / 
October 10 for the December issue. 


Cincinnati 

“Your Job Is Getting a Job” and ‘Time 
on Your Hands” are the titles of two ga 
colored mimeographed folders prepared by 
the Branch Association and given to all high 
school graduates in the Cincinnati area just 
prior to their graduation last June. The 
material was prepared by Louis Brennan, 3 
member of the Branch. Helpful suggestions 


sulf 


Irrent 


5 


4 The New York City Branch has been is- 
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wel 


Dy | 


| public schools, and the NYA of Ohio. 


The leaflets were distributed to graduates 
f high schools, vocational high schools, 


Ol 


county high schools, and parochial high 
schools. Copies were also made available 
r use by the NYA and the Junior Division 
of the Public Employment Service. A limited 
branches 


ce 


number are available for other 


which may be interested in undertaking such 


a project. 


The Branch plans further development of 


the material in order to include more com 
munity resources that may be utilized by 


young people who do not find employment 
immediately upon graduation. It is hoped 
that during the coming year one of the serv- 
ice clubs may wish to finance printing of the 


leaflets 
Connecticut 


The tenth annual spring conference of the 
Guidance Associa- 
tion, held in Bridgeport in May, was at- 
tended by more than 100 persons from 
The view- 
points of educational, industrial, and social 
organization officials toward the problems 
of vocational guidance were expressed. A 
panel discussion on the subject, ‘The Role 
of the Administrator in Developing an Effec- 
tive Program of Guidance,” was led by J. 
Marie Mc- 
Namara, Dean, New Haven Commercial 
| High School, spoke on “The First Ten 


Connecticut Vocational 


Connecticut and New York. 


Wendell Yeo of New Haven. 


Years of the Connecticut Vocational Gui- 


dance Association in Retrospect.” William 


) A. Dower, industrial secretary of the Manu- 
j facturers’ Association of Connecticut and ex- 
§ ecutive vice president of the Hartford Cham- 


ber of Commerce, expressed the point of 


view of industry toward vocational prepara- 
tion of pupils in the schools. In contrast, 
the point of view of the schools toward in- 
» dustry was surveyed by Leon G. Staples, su- 
perintendent of Stamford schools. 


New York City 


ed: 


suing a news sheet, edited by Anna May 


used from similar materials prepared 
by the Minneapolis, Oakland, and Cincinnati 


Che sheet 


members, 


Jones 
reports Or me ings 
courses for counselors and place: 
and other items of importance to 
terested in educational and vocationa 
dance. 
Rockland County, N. ¥ 

The Rockland County (New York) G 

dance and Personnel Council conducted tw 


very interesting meetings in May and June 


The May meeting featured a pan 

sion by representative pupils of the Suff 
High School on the problems of youth. Th 
discussion showed clear and force 

ing on the part of the young people an 1 the 
views were found to be enlightening. The 


purpose of the June meeting was to discover 
the outstanding problems of the Council and 


to use them as a basis for planning next 


year's program The following is a summary 
of the suggestions proposed by a panel con 
taining a school administrator, a classroom 
teacher, a counselor, a school board mbet 
a personnel director, a social worker and a 
parent: the sponsoring of a library of voca 
tional books to be used by all the schools in 


the county; a county vocational survey 


a county testing service; a series of vo 


cational movies: conferences between teach 
ers and parents; greater emphasis on per 
sonality development, tying this in with 
the course the pupil is required to take; 
finding a means for filling the wide gap be 
tween the period of schooling and the period 


of finding a job. 


Southern California 

Three of the nine meetings of the past 
year were joint sessions with organizations 
such as the California Council of Research 
and Guidance, and the University of South 
ern California. Several special meetings wer 
called; one in order to entertain Harry D 
Kitson, Editor of OCCUPATIONS, 
other in order to enteftain 
mings, retiring President of the Association 


ind an 


Frances Cum 


Six meetings dealt with the national program 
of vocational guidance and two with occupa- 
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tional opportunities in local industries. More 
than two-thirds of the members belong to the 
National Association. Each year this branch 
reviews its aims which are as follows: 

To unite in one local organization all 
those persons who are engaged or interested 
in any phase of vocational guidance in South- 
ern California; to help correlate all voca- 


tional guidance activities in the community 


now functioning through either pul 
private agencies; to serve as a central 
ing agency for all information pertir 
present or contemplated guidance prog 
in this section of the state; to encourag 


islation and public support of vocational p 
dance in Southern California; to encour 
experimentation in, and the establishment 
vocational guidance activities in new fic 





Concerning Manuscri pts 
© 
To Prospective Contributors: 


an a non-profit making institution, OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidanc. 
Magazine, must seek original and exclusive manuscripts from persons who 
are sufhciently interested in the movement to contribute materials without expect- 
ing remuneration. Perhaps you are engaging in some new project in which others 
may be interested; perhaps you know of some new undertaking which should be 
called to the attention di fellow-workers throughout the country. In either 
case submit your article or write to the editors to see whether your suggestion 
might lead to an acceptable idea for an article, or suggest to the editors the name 
of some one who might be willing to submit a contribution. The desirable length 
of articles submitted is 2,000 to 2,500 words. 

The editorial policy of the magazine, as determined by the Editorial Board, 
incorporates such topics for the coming issues as the following: information about 
occupational trends and specific occupations, labor relations, psychological lore 
leading to a better understanding of the individual, social and economic lore 
leading to better understanding of society, community relationships, curricular 
implications, and articles on vocational and educational guidance as a profession 
Information helpful to the guidance worker about methods of investigating occu- 
pations and of imparting the information discovered are planned. Articles deal- 
ing with orientation to school, interviewing, keeping records, testing, placement, 
and follow-up are indispensable to the counselor. 

Manuscripts about the treatment of the individual are particularly wanted, 
especially mew techniques that have not received much attention in this and 
other periodicals. Personal news notes are also desired, including notices of new 
appointments and changes of position. 

A few suggestions to the prospective author may be in order. An original 
idea is always welcome. It will be well to investigate articles pertinent to you: 
line of thought that already have appeared in books or the previous issues of this 
magazine to avoid the repetition of topics already covered elsewhere. Perhaps 
you may find a new slant on a familiar problem which seems to be worthy ot 
mention. Careful composition of the article will increase its possibility of accep 
tance. Speeches usually need revision and reduction before they are suitable for 
publication. 

All members of the Editorial Board plan to review the manuscripts to deter- 
mine their acceptability. Articles in special fields will be referred to specialists 
on the Editorial Advisory Committee who are competent to judge the merits of 
articles of a technical nature. 

Original manuscripts and correspondence concerning articles should be 
addressed to RALPH B. KENNEY, Managing Editor, OccuPATIONS, 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
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, Through the Reading Glass + 


Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 








Occupational Outlook for Georgia Youth 


THE NYA CONDUCTS SURVEY 


tional outlook service for all youth, a 
significant occupational survey of important 
Georgia cities has been made by the National 
Youth Administration of the state. Three of 
a series of five reports have been published, * 
covering Savannah, Columbus, and Albany. 
The other two—for Atlanta and Griffin— 
are in process of publication. 

Specifically these surveys are intended to 
help Georgia youth to know the actual num- 
ber and occupational classification of jobs 

| existing in the state’s largest cities. The aim 

jis to help young people to view intelligently 

| the occupational pattern of their communities 

}and to use some judgment in fitting them- 

) selves into the employment picture as it ac- 
tually exists. The surveys do not provide a 

| job-finding service but they do help young 
people to find themselves. 

The Savannah survey (Volume 1) cov- 
pered approximately 15,000 workers in 211 
ae peony During the course of the study 
Hnearly 900 interviews were conducted with 

business officials. It attempted to answer 
such questions as the following: What are 
the immediate short range occupational op- 


I‘ ENDED to point the way for an occupa- 


* Occupational Outlook for Georgia Youth 
| Volume I, (Pp. 167), Savannah, Georgia. Vol- 
p umes II and III, (Pp. 250), Columbus, Georgia, 
and Albany, Georgia. Atlanta, Georgia, The Na- 


® tional Youth Administration of Georgia, 1939. 


(Available to school administrators upon written 


» tequest to National Youth Administration of 


Georgia, 10 Forsyth Street Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. ) 


portunities over a period of from one to ten 


years? What are the long range occupational 
opportunities? What types of industry are 
expanding? What types of industry are con 
tracting? Within specific industries, which 


hat new 


occupations are disappearing and w 
types of occupations are developing ? 


Part I, 


charts, presents the business and occupational 


through graphic interpretative 
pattern of Savannah. Part II gives employ 
ment opportunities in Savannah in business 
industry, and public service. They are listed 
under these heads: Coverage, Major Occu 
pations, Educational Requirements, Oppor 
tunities, Trends, Occupations in the Business 

The information is concrete and to the 
point. Take, for instance, Service Stations 
Opportunities—'‘There is practically no op 
portunity in the occupation of station attend 
ant. The turn-over is small, and very little 
future is in store for the holder 

Part III consists of tables of 211 occupa 
tions, with related data. Part IV is an index 
of occupations and sources of employment 
This index gives a young man or woman a 
fairly accurate knowledge of potentialities of 
employment and it is also valuable from a 
guidance standpoint. Of especial interest to 
counselors is the table showing the number 
and percentage of youth (16 to 24 years) 
employed in each job. The table shows just 
where young people are employed and the 


importance of the occupation or industry as a 
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source of opportunity for 


Part V is 


a survey of occupations of high school grad 


youth 


uates, for the years 1935, 1936, and 1937 

The surveys for Columbus (Volume II) 
and for Albany (Volume III) follow the 
same general pattern as the Savannah survey, 
with variations due to conditions in each city 
Columbus is an industrial city, a haven for 
skilled artisans. Said to be the first city in 
the United States to adopt practical and voca- 
tional training in its public school system, 
it is meeting its training responsibilities. Al- 
bany, on the other hand, is a trading center 
with more than 50 per cent Negro popula- 
tion. The study presents as fairly as possible 
the relative job possibilities for both white 
and Negro youth. 


In Brief 


SALES Hints—The qualities characteriz- 
ing the master salesman are described in 
The Rotarian for August. The “high-pres- 
sure” salesman may get the order, says the 
author, but the customers do not “‘stay sold.”’ 
The new, more effective salesmanship re- 
quires “‘sincerity, knowledge of human na- 
ture, consideration of the customer which 
takes his needs into account. In the 
July Rotarian is a practical article for coun- 
selors, “As the Boss Sees You.” A success- 
ful business career means dominance over 
the job, submission to superiors, competitive 
ability, teamwork ability. Each trait is 
analyzed and evaluated. The article includes 
also a self-inventory, listing fifty business 
qualities which leading personnel directors 
consider in rating employees. 





SERVICE RATINGS—An experiment in serv- 
ice ratings now being tried by the United 
States Housing Authority may eventually in- 
fluence the entire system of federal rating. 
The chief features of the new plan are given 
in the June Personnel Administration. The 
term “‘service rating” has been adopted, in- 
stead of “efficiency rating,” for psychological 
reasons. The plan was developed in col- 
laboration with employees and their repre- 


sentatives. Its general administration 


the hands of a Personnel Board of R. 
and the principles and procedures are 
in a comprehensive Service Manua 
new plan provides reasonable uniforn 
service rating standards, in contrast 
present federal rating system in whi 
are wide variations between agen 
even between different bureaus and d 
in the same agency. 


GUIDANCE INTERVIEWING The A 
Interviewing,’ in the July Bulletin 
Library Associati 
necessity for self-detachment, particularly ir 
the guidance type of interview. Proper pre; 
aration for the interview, a plan for reach “ 
the objective, and other techniques for s 
cessful interviewing are discussed 


Ame rican stresses 


SPECIAL “GUIDANCE” IssuE—The Ma: 
issue of The Journal, official organ of tl 
Education Association of the District of ( 
lumbia, is devoted entirely to “Guidance 
Theory and practice are nicely balanced in 
the contents which includes articles on 
Changing Conceptions of Guidance, Sug 
gestions for a Guidance Program, Guidanc 
in the Elementary School, Bureau of Alumn 
Records, Guidance through the Colleg: 
Bureau, The Placement Bureau, Guidance 
Possibilities in Night School. In “Local In 
formation Available to Teachers,” counselor 
are advised to read OCCUPATIONS regular) 

The local Guidance and Personnel Ass 
ciation (a branch of the National Vocationa 
Guidance Association) educates the public | 
the need for guidance. The comprehensiv: 
program includes articles, research investiga 
tions, and talks by members before parents 
teachers, and other community groups. 


MorRE ON MANNERS—The type of Per 
sonal Appraisal Service described in Rut! 
Cooper's “Grooming Youth for the Jo 
Market” (page 13) is being demanded on 
the secondary school level. A course 
poise, manners, adaptability, and cooperation 
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THROUGH THI 


for high school students is recommended in 


Bthe New York City Board of Education's an- 


| report on ‘Cooperative Education,” just 





i 
m public. An attractive personality and 

neat appearance are vital factors in getting 
a job, declares Grace Brennan, author of the 


report and assistant director of the Division 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
The cooperative students themselves 
demanded some type of personality training, 
and to meet their needs individual and group 
conferences have been held on dress, appear- 
ance, speech, and personality development. 
The cooperative program in high 
schools, involving about 2,000 pupils, offers 
alternate school and work experience. A 
Jarge percentage of students are placed per- 


have 


three 


manently after graduation. 


OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS AT FAIR — 
Tomorrow's Work is the title of twenty-four 
attractive vocational folders issued by the 
Wational Youth Administration's Division of 
MGuidance and Placement, for distribution at 
the New York World’s Fair. Each one is a 
Summary of a single occupation: what it is, 
the training necessary for entrance, the exist- 
ing opportunities, and the Fair exhibits that 
forrelate with the industry. Each one is 
Ebased on a more extensive monograph on the 
Mubject issued by the state departments of 
Mthe NYA. The occupational fields covered 
by these pamphlets are: air conditioning, air 
Bransportation, aircraft manufacturing, auto- 
Motive industry, baking, beauty culture, busi- 
Bess machines, canning, Diesel occupations, 
farming, garment industry, glass, insur- 
nce, interior decoration, milk distribution, 
troleum industry, pharmacy, radio broad- 
sting, radio manufacturing, radio servicing, 
ilroad industry, rubber, steel, and tobacco. 






> | 


| OPPORTUNITIES FOR LINGUISTS — More 
an sixty possible occupations for those 
ained in foreign languages are enumerated 
a spring issue of Your Future. Each 
sted occupation is accompanied by a con- 
se description of the type of work done. 


; 
ie 
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The list was compiled by the O 
Research and Counseling Division. ¢ 
nati Public Schools. Ty of w 


clude writers and edito 


signers, governmental e! 
porters, salesmet 
- ” = 
A COMMUNITY SURV! yt BI 
Md., is reported in the ne issue of 7 
School Revieu Senior 
in economic sociology 


twelve separate comn 


high school and obtained data concert 
religious, reading, educational, recreationa 
club, occupational activities of the mai 


I 
of residents between the ages of 16 and 


On the basis of these findings the offerings 
of the school are being revised to meet 


rent needs of the communities survey: 


Proceedings of 


COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
College Personnel Officers, held at Schene 

tady, in the fall of 1938, have been mimeo 
graphed for distribution. Discussion on 
“Follow-up and Alumni Adjustment of Col 
' covers nearly twenty pages. Other 
topics discussed were stu Who Ar 


Difficult to Place Because of Personality De 


lege Men 


lents 


ficiencies,” and a panel discussion on “Per 
sonality Characteristics of College Graduates 
in Business and Industry; Their Relation to 


Successful and Unsuccessful Performance 
The operation of the Department of Co 
operative Work at Northeastern University 
is described by Winthrop E. Nightingale of 
the faculty there. The Boston University Ex 
tern Plan is explained by Horace G. Thacker 
This plan involves an extra year of work 
experience following the regular four years 
of college. 


The proceedings contain interesting dis 


i 
1 


cussions on the training of insurance sales 
men and engineers and emphasize the im 
portance of personality appeal in securing 
and holding a job. The attitude of college 
graduates toward their non-college fellow 
workers is discussed at length 
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Summer Guidance Conferences 


AS REPORTED BY DELEGATES 


Syracuse University 


ONSIDERATION of the scope and values 
.. of educational and vocational gui- 
dance—past, present, and future—in the 
field of secondary education keynoted the 
record-breaking fourth annual Conference on 
Educational and Vocational Guidance held 
July 20-22 at Syracuse University. Constitut- 
ing the annual meeting of the New York 
State Association of Public School Counsel- 
ors, the conference enjoyed also the sponsor- 
ship and cooperation of the University and 
the State Department of Education, Bureau 
of Guidance, of which George E. Hutcher- 
son is chief, 

The most widely discussed topic was the 
report of the New York State Regents’ In- 
quiry into the character and cost of educa- 
tion. Most discussions centered upon those 
parts of the report which had to do with 
educational and vocational guidance and 
their effectiveness in the schools. Principal 
speakers included Francis T. Spaulding of 
Harvard, author of the Regents’ report on 
High School and Life, who discussed the 
guidance phases of the Inquiry findings; J. 
Hillis Miller, President, Keuka College; 
David Snedden, Professor-Emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Harry 
D. Kitson, Editor of OCCUPATIONS and Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who presented a sum- 
mary at the close of the conference. 


“Guidance is the first and last word ir 
education and in the community,” Dr. Miller 
declared in the opening address. Contemp 
rary educators owe a responsibility, not t 
the institutions with which they are affi 
ated, but to youth and human society, he 
added. Education and youth leaders, work 
ing together, must differentiate the func 
tions of industry and then classify youth in 
the proper education bracket, he said. 

“The public and the schools will pay 
heavily for failure to realize the implica 
tions of guidance,” Dr. Miller said, “Its 
implications are to be found in a program 
of education effective enough to discover and 
develop the personality of each individua 
for economic, social, and spiritual adjust 
ment in a contemporary society.” 

Reminding his audience that investigation 
by the Regents’ Inquiry, “judged by results, 
found “such educational guidance as the ma- 
jority of New York State high schools now 
offer their pupils is strikingly ineffective, 
Dr. Spaulding presented a plan for making 
guidance more effective. He said in part 

“Results of the Inquiry point to the de 
velopment of an effective system of educa 
tional and vocational guidance as one of the 
chief keys to the improvement of secondary 
education. In their choice of elective s 
jects, however, pupils in general tend t 
choose most frequently the subjects wh 
high school principals report least valuab' 
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and to avoid the subjects which princi- 
nals consider most valuable. Once they 

left school these pupils fall 
to salesmen for proprietary schools, enroll- 
ing in large numbers in courses which are 
imes of questionable value, and for 
whi h they may have neither the ability 
the educ cational background to complete suc- 


easy prey 


son 


nor 


essfully. Boys and girls who are about to 
leave school are quite unrealistic... dis- 


slaying no dependable knowledge either of 
here jobs are to be found or of how to get 

The average school concerns it- 
self even less actively with its pupils’ voca- 
ecisions than with their educational 
Even in schools with extensive 
programs the guidance that is offered 
tends to be more largely concerned with 
ntations to in-school instruction than with 
pils’ readiness to face out-of-school prob- 


1ecisions. 


Dr. Spaulding then suggested: (1) that 
every school recognize that out-of-school 
djustments should be of paramount con- 
ern; (2) that guidance officers in every 
hool pay particular attention to problems 

pup ils who are on the point of leaving 
hool; (3) that guidance officers in every 
hool regularly make public, in non-tech 
nical language, such facts as they have been 
able to gather about pupils’ out-of-school 
adjustment. As a vital part of this program 
it was suggested that those in charge of vo- 
cational guidance should single out, at least 
six months before the close of each school 
year, all pupils who expect that year to be 
their last for full time schooling, and special 
effort should be made to assist them in job 
hunting, placement, and follow-up. 

Dr. Snedden, indicating that his ap- 
proaches to the study of educational prob- 
lems is primarily sociological, gave his in- 
terpretation of “The Function of Guidance 
in Education in 1960.” He said that “quan- 


¥v 


s 


p titatively, American education has, in 1939, 
' achieved many kinds of vastness—some ex- 


a ee 


Pele 


cessive. But qualitatively its results on the 
characters, personalities, cultures, civisms, 
and vocational competencies of its millions 


of beneficiaries are still sadly below expecta- 


EVENTS 
needs ? if | | 
dance (in its bro ) 
studied from either one of two 
sociological, and psy 

Adaptations of ourses o! 
ity levels will give t ex 
complex differentiations of sch off« 
in 1960, he said, and that , lan 


| 
sibilities of 


By 1960, in the great majority of 
fields of work—agricultural, mining, mas 
facturing, and others—vocations 
considerably more specialized and ex 
ing of skills and technical knowl 

in 1939. He express¢ 1 the ho that by 
there would be a system of efficient, cen 
trally located, full-time boarding \ tior 


schools to which non« 


of age would be admitted 
training would be on productive w Py 


motional vocational schools wo 


for leadership or managerial vocations. Fi 


youth from 12 to 18 years of age the 


would be provided amateur partici 


simpler stages of productive work in g 


ing, farming, housekeeping, mining 


ing, manufacturing, and other fields of 


hand but nearly unskilled work. Testing and 
advising services would not be provided by 
the schools (except in the specialize 1 voca 
tional schools), but in centrally located et 
ployment agencies, in charge of specialis 
Section meetings provided for discussion 
of many timely problems, and included a 


series of round tables on the Regents’ In 
quiry as it affected various types of schools 
administrative officers, and non-school agen 
cies. 

“The Community Serves Youth,” subject 
of a panel at the closing session under the 
leadership of Jerome H. Bentley, brougl 
from a social worker, an NYA rc 


minister, and 


views 
gional director, a librarian, a 
an employer. The chief recommendation was 
that most progress could be made in obtain 
ing jobs for youth through setting up a 

ordinating committee to bring 
schools (and other community youth-serving 


together the 
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agencies) and the employer in an effort to 
overcome obstacles, and that such activities 
be coupled with an occupational survey of 
the community each year to determine occu- 
pational needs. 

The report of the Regents’ Inquiry,” 
said Dr. Kitson in his conference summary, 

notes that the schools generally are not near 

enough to the actual life of the community, 
particularly its business and industrial life. 
The best means for remedying this condi- 
tion would seem to be a vigorous program 
of vocational guidance. 

Superintendents of schools frequently as- 
sert that they would like to bring the school 
into closer contact with the life of the com- 
munity. They can accomplish this by sys- 
tematically helping pupils to plan their 
careers. In gathering information about oc- 
cupations the school reaches business and 
industry; thorough pupil analysis involves 
contact with the home; counseling utilizes 
the health, social, recreational, and religious 
agencies; placement and follow-up provide 
additional contacts with places of employ- 
ment. Career-planning might well be made 
the core for the integration that many school 
officials seek to displace the sterile academic 
curriculum with a realistic curriculum that 
will mirror life.” 


D.M.C. 


Youth and Occupational Adjustment 


One of the basic purposes of the confer- 
ence on Occupational Adjustment held at 
Cornell University during the first week in 
August was to develop a reasonably compre- 
hensive and fairly adaptable pattern of com- 
munity action to meet the occupational ad- 
justment needs of youth. It was realized that 
each community presents local problems, re- 
sources, and traditions peculiar to itself. Even 
so, the general opinion of the Conference Sum- 
mary Committee was that certain steps can 
profitably be taken by all communities. 

Before enumerating these steps for the 
conference group, the committee wished to 
emphasize the fact that the need for occupa- 
tional adjustment is a continuing one, inde- 
pendent of the unpredictable vagaries of our 


economic cycle. The committee emphasiz 
that, in the development of an intelligent 
integrated community adjustment prograr 
community must be understood as the 
area of a local labor market in which the 
great majority of a community's youth 
their first full-time jobs. So interpreted 
community, in order to develop an occupa 
tional adjustment program may, and often 
does, ignore city, county, or even state lines 

As a last item in its introductory preser 
tation, the committee considered it advisal 
to define the elements of an occupationa 
adjustment program. They referred to o 
pational adjustment as the continuing pro 
involved in three related types of youth 
service,—vocational guidance, training, 
placement. The service usually covered 
the term “follow-up” was not regarded ; 
separate element in a program, but rather 
a highly desirable activity for counselors 
vocational education supervisors, and place 
ment interviewers. 

With these preliminary statements out 
the way, the summary committee proceed 
with the enumeration of the basic step 
which the development of a community 
wide program involves. 


The Development of Community Sup} 
—The sponsors of a community project car 
look for little success unless and until the 
people of a community are made sympathet 
ically aware of both the need for and the 
value of an adequate adjustment program 
O. R. LeBeau, in charge of research for the 
American Vocational Association, outlin« 
the public education activities he had o 
served in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. From 
the experiences of such communities, oth 
communities have much to learn. All 
mediums of public education, such as 
press, the radio, and town forums should 
be persistently and aggressively utilized 
the end that youth-serving organizations re 
ceive the increased support which they need 
and deserve. 

Organization of a Community Y oul 
Council—In the development of any type o! 
youth service a Community Youth Counc 
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can serve as a spear head. Karl Hesley, New 

York NYA, referred to the effectiveness with 

which such councils had operated in a num- 
) ber of New York communities. 


© Survey of Youth Needs—While not re- 


. garded as an indispensable step, youth sur- 
veys were believed to have significant value 
in the development of an adjustment pro- 
gram. They will throw light upon the ex- 
tent of the need for service; show the extent 
to which youth, in school and leaving school, 
need vocational guidance; and reveal the 
proportion of the community youth popula- 
tion out of school and unemployed. 


Survey of Existing Needs and Facilities— 
This is a logical next step because only such 
a survey will show up the deficiencies in a 
local program. If, for example, the youth 
survey reveals that the great majority of the 
boys and girls who leave a community's 
schools need vocational guidance, and that 
the survey of existing facilities reveals, 
among other things, a personnel which is 
inadequate to meet the known need, the 
sponsors of a program have a factual basis 
upon which to make their recommendations 
and requests. 


Developing Local Occupational Research 
=—Probably no activity will more definitely 
assure the effective operation of an occupa- 

tional adjustment program than a permanent 
program of local occupational research. The 
program can and should be carried forward 
by the intelligent utilization of existing 
agencies and personnel. The writer referred 
Hto a splendid example of cooperative re- 
Msearch effort in Carroll and Frederick Coun- 
ies, Maryland. In this case, agents of the 
United States Employment Service, receiving 
measure of assistance from the Youth 
ommission, worked with the Maryland 
mtate Department of Education and the 
@Maryland State Employment Service in the 
@eecvelopment of a local research program. 


The Summary Committee believed that the 
ollowing types of research activity might 
‘ell be included in a local occupational re- 
earch program: 
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, , 
10Cail adaptation of | ma S{ 


The i 


tistical material 


Revision, for local use, of such materials 
as national job descriptions 
Development of local norms for stand 


ardized tests and measurements 


Study of existing local occupational pat 
terns for the purpose of keeping curricula 
and guidance in line with changing voca 
tional realities. 

Study of local job requirements to 
cover the nature and the extent of spe 
cialized vocational training 

Follow up studies to discover the geo 
graphical and occupational distribution of 
HowarpD M 


withdrawals and graduates. 


BELL. 


Oregon State College 


The fourth annual Summer Conference at 
Oregon State College, as in previous years, 
was built around the theme of guidance and 
adult education 
guidance and counseling was Hubert (¢ 
Armstrong, Associate in Individual Guidance 
from the city schools of Oakland, Cali 
fornia. Dr. Armstrong opened the guidance 


The visiting speaker on 


phase of the conference with his address on 
“Oakland's 
dance.” He made clear the functioning of a 
program of counseling high school students 
in such a way as to use teachers as well as 
A sound 
program of testing with systematic use of re 
sults, coordination of effort throughout the 
school system and community, and careful 
consideration of 
loads were made evident. 


Functional Program of Gui 


specialists to the best advantage 


teachers’ and counselors’ 

Panel discussions on guidance under the 
chairmanship of O. R. Chambers, Oregon 
State College, and Paul Fisher, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles, were so planned as to 
have presented for discussion the actual gui 
dance programs either developing or now 
under way in certain high schools 

During the second panel discussion special 
attention was devoted to the place and use 
of high school activities for purposes of 
guidance. 
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A special program for the discussion of 


I 
, 
idance in the vocational education pro 


O. D. Adams, State Director for Vocational 


Education. This discussion group included 
representatives from high schools having vo 


cational programs and also persons repre- 
senting other phases of education in Oregon. 
CarL W. SALSER. 


University of Florida 
The Occupational Information and Gui 
United States Office of Educa 


tion, was in charge of a special course con- 
ducted June 14 to July 5 at the Trade and 
Industrial Summer School, a branch of the 
University of Florida, at Daytona Beach. 
The title of the course was “Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance.” It was conducted 
by Harry A. Jager, € hief, assisted by Royce 
E. Brewster, Specialist, and Giles M. Ruch, 
Consultant. 

The course was unique in that it was the 
first of the kind set up by the Vocational 
Division. It was developed to serve the needs 
peculiar to the southern coastal states. Stu- 
dents from six of these states were included 
in the personnel of the class. They repre- 
sented a wide distribution in professional ex- 
perience, and background. All were con- 
nected in some capacity with trade and in- 
dustrial education. It was possible, there- 
fore, to secure the reaction to a presentation 
of vocational guidance on the part of per- 
sons actively engaged in vocational educa- 
tion. 

The aims of the course were directed at 
program and practice rather than history and 
theory. The latter objectives were served by 
reference to a library of material which rep- 
resented a considerable range of opinion. In 
the matter of program and practice, an at- 
tempt was made to develop material which 
would be useful to the members of the class 
as they returned to their various posts in 
education. 

Individual inventory, including tests and 
measurements, was discussed in a three-day 
symposium led by Mr. Ruch. 


um was provided un ler the leadership of 


The work on “Implications of Guid 
for the Curriculum’’ went somewhat be; 


the strict limitations of a formal course 


class discussions of a guidance prog 
progressed, it became evident that even 
ideal program could not be wholly effe 
without more resources in curriculum 

most of the schools now provide. J 
seemed particularly true of programs 
} 


ler-privileged group 


It is hoped that this brief conferen 


signed for the unc 


the Southern region may stimulate the 
tical application of useful guidance p 
and will extend throughout the South 
preciation of the need for and val 
this important part of the educational 


gram.—ARDA HART ALLEN. 


ap 


North Carolina 


Three summer conferences on guida 
were held in North Carolina at the Unive: 
sity of North Carolina, at North Caro 
State College, and at Duke University. 1 
North Carolina Branch of the National V 
cational Guidance Association assisted. Tw 
dinner meetings were held. At Duke Un 
versity the dinner was in honor of Rex | 
Cunliffe, President of the National Vi 
tional Guidance Association. 


At the University of North Carolina « 


ference, June 21st and 22nd, Gilbert Wrenn 


of the University of Minnesota spoke « 
“What Guidance Is and Is Not.” Twe 
discussion groups considered the follow 
problems: counseling, home rooms, us« 
tests, cumulative records, placement, follow 
up, and possibilities in diversified o 
tions. 

A two-day conference was held at Nor 
Carolina State College, July 7th and 
with Harry A. Jager of the United St 
Office of Education and Leona Buchwald 
Baltimore city schools as the main speak 
Mr. Jager outlined the services of the n 
division of occupational information 
counseling recently organized in the O 
of Education. Miss Buchwald present 
plan for the organization of a guidanc: 


gram in a school and told what had 


ers 
an 





ener lee) - 
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in Baltimore. John A. Lang, State Ad 
ministrator of the National Youth Admin- 
istration, talked on the need for guidance 
programs for out-of-school youth. 

A two-week conference on ‘Education as 
Guidance” was held at Duke University, July 
25-August 4. Mr. Cunliffe was one of the 
principal speakers. During the first week 
of the conference the discussion centered 
around the whole personality of the individ- 
ual and some of the techniques of guidance. 
The topics discussed the second week cov- 
ered youth migration to cities, guidance in 
respect to law, vocational guidance, and o 
cupational information. 

Professor Cunliffe ably presented the topics, 

Development of a Student Personnel Pro 
eram” and “Guidance Comes of Age.’’ Other 
speakers and their subjects were: “Collect- 
ing Occupational Information,” Paul Chap- 
man, University of Georgia; ‘Organization 
of a Community,” Claudie Hunter, of Hen- 
derson; “Guidance in Rural Schools,”’ R. S. 
Proctor, Superintendent of Schools, Davie 
County; “The Relation of the School and 
the Employment Service,” Mary G. Shot- 
well, Field Representative of the State 
Employment Service; “Youth Migration,” 
©. Latham Hatcher, President, Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth; ‘Teaching High 
School Students Respect for Law,’’ W. H. 
Drane Lester, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; “How Can High School Best Con- 
tribute to Our Work of Tomorrow,” Ruth 
Sanderson, Dean of Girls, Nothington High 
School, Syracuse, N. Y.; “Dignifying the 
Skilled Trades for Young People in High 
Schools,” J. Warren Smith, North Carolina 
State College; “Vocational Guidance for 
Out-of-State Youth,” T. E. Browne, State 
Department of Education; “Vocational Gui- 
dance—the Employment Service or the Pub- 
lic Schools,” David H. Stowe, Assistant Di- 
rector, State Employment Service. 

Occupational talks were given by employ 
ers in the fields of textile, lumber, roofing 
and heating, insurance, law, banking, and 
medicine—Mary G. SHOTWELL. 
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Fraternity Forum 
At its Bienn ( | 
nd, Vit ia, | 
2 held a Vo 
ports were given ol 
ind placement a 
I rnity pia " 
ension ol 1eSE c I 
I 1eectin g was Roy LeC: At 
ng vocational director of 
Brief addresses were mad 
the Vocational Advisory Bk 1, a 
Albert Wilbur, Chicag WX I 


Detroit; Martin Chittick, ( 
Couch, Raleigh; Paul T. Cherington 
Harry D. Kitson, New York City. R 
of the Placement Serv 


central office of the fraternity (See OccUPA 


rIONS, December 2) sl i 
in the spring of 1939, 2141 
at least one introduction to a position. A 


total of 438 leads was sent out 
The number of interviews 


members of the Vocational Advisory B 


was approximately 2,000. Alumni associa 
ti ee ee oe 3 
t1i0ns reported pia ements and in ew n 
large numbers. Martin Chittick wa 


vocational director and will coor 
the vocational activities of the or 


H.D.K. 


News Briefs 
Education for Democracy 
“The 
for Rural Youth in a Democracy” was one 
of the topics discussed at (Coneress on 


I 
Education for Democracy iin August at 


Present Educational Opportunities 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni vy. The 
Congress, composed of Lding ¢ 
representative laymen, heard sj rs on the 
general problems of Democra ind met for 


round table discussion of specific phas 
The opportunities for citizenshiy 


for rural youth were preset 


I 
tatives from The Future Farmers of America 
the 4-H Clubs, and the Wisconsin Fart 
Folk School which fou 
months’ course to young f 
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“Women, Education, and Democracy” 
was the subject of an address by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Mrs. Fisher called on edu- 
cators to combat the fascist trend to expel 
women from useful service outside the home, 
and the pressure of an industrial society 
which regards women only as consumers. As 
teachers, nurses, factory workers, modern 
women are only doing outside the home 
what woman used to do in the home—pro- 
ducing and serving, she said. With very 
few exceptions women have not entered the 
field of profit-making, for it bears no rela- 
tion to what they had done in the home. In 
a democracy opportunity must be given 
woman to reach her full maturity and use- 
fulness, she declared. 

To make the work of the Congress more 
effective it was recommended that a continua- 
tion committee be appointed to plan activi- 
ties which would include collecting infor- 
mation on such problems as: The relative re- 
sponsibility of capital, labor, education, and 
enterprise in developing more jobs; the na- 
ture of the group that will assume responsi- 
bility for coordinating all the educational in- 
fluences of the community; the definition of 
an adequate minimum program for educa- 
tion. 

A national study of the schools will begin 
this fall to determine to what extent de- 
mocracy is practiced in the classroom and 
on the campus. Sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and aided by the 
General Education Board, a survey will be 
made of from forty to fifty schools, from 
coast to coast. Existing practices regarding 
democratic procedures in the schools will be 
examined and experimental centers will be 
established, where acceptable methods may 
be put into practice. 


Institute on College Placement 
An Institute on Placement Services in 
Colleges and Universities will be held at 
the University of Minnesota’s Center for 
Continuation Study, November 2, 3, 4, 1939. 
Representatives from colleges, industry, and 


the government will be invited to participate 
according to E. G. Williamson, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, and chairman of t 
committee in charge. A syllabus prepared 
as a guide for the deliberations of the |: 
stitute outlines the program and provides a 
fairly complete review of the literature avai! 
able on placement work. 

Since the placing of graduates should be 
regarded as a basic educational responsibility, 
the committee says a placement program 
must be studied in relationship to other stu- 
dent personnel services and to the instruc. 
tional programs of colleges and universities 
At the Institute the following relationships 
will be surveyed: the social responsibilities 
of educational institutions; the values of 
placement for curricular revision and teacher 
evaluation; the relationships with profes 
sional societies; the values accruing to stu- 
dents; the effects upon college enrollments 

The Institute will consider procedures and 
techniques, also other practical problems 
such as adjustment of college graduates t 
conditions in business and industry, and in 
dustrial personnel policies in relation to col 
lege placement. Employment trends and 
technological, social, and economic changes 
will be stressed. It is anticipated that the 
Institute will offer a comprehensive review 
of the entire problem of placement, lead t: 
a clarification of issues and policies, and ini- 
tiate the development of adequate programs 
in colleges and universities. 


ANNOUNCE CONFERENCE — The Eighth 
Educational Conference sponsored by the 
Education Records Bureau, the Cooperative 
Test Service, the Committee on Measure 
ment and Guidance of the American Council 
on Education, and the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association will be held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
October 26 and 27, 1939. The conference 
is open to all educators. Reservations should 
be made in advance through the Educationa 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York City. Among the speakers will be 
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Henry M. Wriston, President, Brown Uni- 
versity ; Marion Park, President, Bryn Mawr 
College: A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
S hools, Philadelphia ; Edwin A. Lee, Profes- 
sor of Vocational Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Edward S. 
Noves. Chairman, Board of Admissions, 
Yale University; Louis Zahner, Groton 
School: Luther Gulick, Director of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry. A full program of the con- 
ference will be available early in October. 











Events in Washington 








Federal Security Agency 


HE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY was 
b poe July 1, 1939 in the reorganiza- 
tion program of President Roosevelt to 
bring together governmental bureaus and 
units that supplement each other. The Pres- 
ident believed it necessary and desirable to 
group in a Federal Security Agency those 
governmental services the major purpose of 
which are to promote social and economic 
security, educational opportunity, and the 
health of the citizens of the Nation. 

The agencies to be grouped are the Social 
Security Board, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Office of Education, the 
Public Health Service, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. The Film Service and the Radio 
Division of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil will form a part of the Office of 
Education. 

Paul V. McNutt, former Commissioner 
of the Philippines, is head of the new 
agency, and Wayne Coy is acting as assistant 
administrator. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
The Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service has now been in operation for 
more than a year. The staff of consultants 
and specialists has been engaged in prepar- 
ing manuscripts for publication, issuing 


mimeographed information to nquirers, 


and caring for a voluminous cort 


Letters received are from administrators who 
desire information concerning guidance pro 
grams, from counselors who are 

with oc upational guidance of boys 
girls, from teachers and parents who 
interested in the proper training of youth, 
and from students themselves who re juest 


detailed information about occupations 
Plans for state divisions of o ipational 
information and guidance under Federal : 
imbursement are now in force in Maryland. 
Michigan and North Carolina, with Chiefs 
of Divisions appointed. In Pennsylvania 
the personnel and organization of the 
pervisory service has not yet been announced 
Georgia's plan was accepted in June, but no 
appointment to the position has been made 
to date. Maine's plan was accepted in July 
Other plans are under discussion in Mass 
chusetts, North Dakota, Rhode Island. and 


Vermont 


New Staff Members—Specialists recently 
added to the staff of the Occupational In 
formation and Guidance Service include 


Royce E. Brewster was for the past five 
years with the CCC in Texas in an adminis- 
trative and supervisory capacity. Prior to 
the Research Divi- 
sion of the Texas State Department of Edu- 


that time he served wit! 


cation, was superintendent of city schools 


in various Texas cities, and was state sales 


supervisor for a life insurance com y any 


WALDO B,. COOKINGHAM comes from the 
field of vocational education He was 


formerly a consultant in the pupil personnel 


program and director of teacher training for 
teachers of adults in New York City. He 
also brings with him experience in farm 


} 


management, and was at one time state agent 


in New Hampshire responsible for the suf 
1€ train 


er 
vision of vocational schools and for t! 
ing of teachers of agriculture and u 


arts. 


MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON was formerly 
in charge of the Junior Counseling Service 
at the District of Columbia Employment 
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Center 
1935, Mrs Zapoleon served for six years as 
a counselor in the Cincinnati Public Schools 


Before coming to Washington in 


under Mary P. Corre. 


PEDRO T. OrATA comes to the Guidance 
Service from the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service of the Office of Education where 
he helped with the project on community 
programs for home and family living, in 
four centers in Ohio, Tennessee, Kansas, and 
Utah. Previously he was superintendent of 
schools in the Philippines, instructor in edu- 
cation at Ohio State University, and was in 


charge of an Indian school in South Dakota. 


College Study—Extracurricular activities, 
age, delayed admission, aptitude and achieve- 
ment test results are discussed in a pamphlet, 
Some Factors in the Adjustment of College 
Students, issued by the Office of Education. 
Prepared under the auspices of the Project 
in Research in Universities, with 60 institu- 
tions of higher education participating, this 
report urges that more comprehensive high 
school records be kept in order to aid gui- 
dance of the college student; that colleges 
set up facilities for testing and interviewing 
students; that there be provision for stu- 
dents of different levels of scholastic apti 
tude; that a reorientation of the entering 
student be made in one or more of the gen- 
eral courses, especially for those without a 
definite vocational aim; that extracurricular 
activities be planned according to the needs 
of the student; that tests be more widely 
used in the guidance of college students. 


Guidance in the CCC—Educational ad- 
visers of the Third Corps Area Civilian 
Conservation Corps held their annual con- 
ference at the University of Maryland July 
10-15. The first day of the conference was 
given to a discussion of guidance with Royce 
E. Brewster from the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Office of Educa- 
tion, as leader. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The first session of the 76th Congress, 
which adjourned August 5, passed amend- 


] 


ments to the Social Security Act libera 
the security program by $1,200,01 
and carrying tax savings to employers 
employees estimated at $905,000,00 
the next three years. Outstanding provi 
in the measure is the “freezing’’ of the 
per cent payroll tax at one per cent 
three years instead of permitting it to 
as scheduled, to one and a half per 
next year. Among many other prov 
the amendment liberalizes old-age in 
ance benefits, provides benefits for ag 
wives and for widows, children, and a 
dependent parents, and provides that old 
age benefits shall start January 1, 1940 
stead of January 1, 1942. Payments 
children are for those 16 years and under 
or 18 years if they are attending school 

Bureau of Employment Security—Ut 
the President's first government reorgani: 
tion plan, the Social Security Board has ps 
vided for a consolidated, nation-wide « 
ployment security program through creat 
of a new Bureau of Employment Securit 
It includes the job-insurance activities of | 
Board’s Bureau of Unemployment Comper 
sation and the job placement activities 
the United States Employment Serv 
formerly in the Department of Labor 
chief objective of the new service will b« 
bring men and jobs together, according 
Oscar W. Powell, Executive Director of 
Board, who has assumed charge of the B 
eau of Employment Security in addition | 
his other duties. 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Occupational Research—Reorganization of 


the research activities in the U. S. Employ} 


ment Service has been announced. The Jol 


and Worker Analysis activities have beer 


combined into one section known as the 


Occupational Information and _ Selecti 
Techniques Section, and this, together wit! 
the Employment Office Procedures 


Training Section, constitutes the Division of 


Standards and Methods. 


Statistical and economic studies will be 


consolidated with the Research and Statis 


tics Division of the Bureau of Unemployment 


se 


be 
re 


He 
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Although it has 


Compensation. 
ssary to reduce the staff considerably 
field 


eliminate the research com- 


nd to 


wunity centers, the occupational research 


work is being carried on through technical 


| 


heid men. 


Department of Labor 
OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK SERVICE 

Selecting Staff Members—The appropria- 
tion budget for the Department of Labor, 
approved finally on June 30, provided for 
the establishment of an Occupational Out- 
look Service in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (see OccuPATIONS for June 1939, p. 
811). The new division is the outgrowth 
of requests voiced in many quarters, includ- 
ing the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and was a major recommendation 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. It is planned to serve labor and 
employers as the agricultural outlook ser- 
vice for years has served agriculture and 
the farmer. Short-range and long-range oc- 
cupational opportunities will become major 
studies of the new service. 

Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, reports that his office has been 
busy with the process of recruiting civil 
service personnel and making other neces- 
sary plans. Later in the fall he expects to 
be able to provide a more detailed progress 
report for readers of this magazine. 


American Youth Commission 


Staff Changes—Arthur L. Brandon, Execu- 
tive Assistant for the American Youth Com- 
mission, resigned August 15 to join Dr. 
Rainey at the University of Texas as Direc- 
tor of Public Information. Paul T. David, 
formerly secretary of the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, joined the 
staff on July 1. Owen R. Lovejoy, social 
Agency Associate, completed his assign- 


™ ments on community organizations and left 


the staff July 1. 


Labor Relations 


Just before adjournment of Congress the 


: House of Representatives authorized an ap- 


become 


EVENTS 
Oo lation of $ 
of the National Labor R 
y is to determine w 
ire needed to ike X ( \ 
ible alike to business and ind 


labor. Speaker Bankhead named th« 
ing to the committee that will cor t the 


Virginia, H 
Massachusetts, and Murdock of Ut 


investigation: Smith of 
crats; Halleck of Indiana, and Routzohn of 
Ohio, Republicans Septem! er 7 was set fo 
organization of the committee, but hearings 
were not expecte 1 to start until after October 


( 
1 , 
l It is eported that three of the commit 


tee are conservatives and 
who allegedly are friendly to 
There were no major amendments to the 


Wages and Hours Act 


National Education Association 


In the observance of An 


Week, November 5 to 11, it is suggested 
that vocational teachers and counselors em 
phasize the value of « lucational and voca 
tional guidance and vocational training 


through special emphasis and programs in 


I 
the schools on Wednesday, November 8 
when the theme for the day will! be ‘Educa 
tion for Economic Efficiency.” 

W.J.G. and D.M.¢ 











Occupational Trends 








FEW DAYS prior to the declaration of 


— = Resta: na 
war on Germany Dy 5b un and 


Aw = & 


France on September 3, dispatches from 
Washington reported that England was seek 
ing aviation mechanics in the United States 
The significance of this shortage soon be- 
came apparent in the importance that avia 


tion was expected to play in the European 


conflict. In the airplane construction field 
it was announced in early summer that the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority recommend / 
increasing the 10 workers in the industry 


to 60,000 to meet m: 


iXimulM requirem 
and sought the “cooperation of t! 
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vocational schools and government agencies 
to make about 500,000 aviation mechanics 
quickly available for war purposes,” accord- 
ing to The New York Times. Also, in view 
of the general situation, it was expected that 
the Authority would push its plans to train 
10,000 student airplane pilots in schools 
and colleges, beginning in early September. 

Indicating that there is no shortage of 
jobs in the U. S. Navy Yards, and that there 
is not likely to be in the next ten years, 
Vocational Trends for May said the peak 
of the construction program will double the 
present force of 50,000 workers. 

Discussing ‘Trends in Vocational Oppor- 
tunity’’ at the recent guidance conference at 
Syracuse University, Lyle M. Spencer, of 
Science Research Associates, said one of the 
most significant effects of the depression, 
from an occupational viewpoint, has been 
the flooding of the labor market with 
women. Nearly 3,000,000 more women 
started out to look for jobs between 1930 
and 1937 than would have been expected 
under normal circumstances. ‘Vocational 
counselors need to give more attention to 
finding jobs for women than they have in 
the past,” he said. 

In an address at the NEA Convention in 
San Francisco, Lillian Gilbreth told deans 
of women there is a noticeable shifting in 
jobs between men and women. While some 
women have gone into some of the mascu- 
line occupations, men have also taken over 
in such fields as secretarial work, and even 
so-called housekeeping jobs, such as dietetics, 
hotel and institutional management, she 
said. 

A placement survey at Simmons College 
indicates favorable trends for employment of 


women in the following fields: secretaries 
with knowledge of bookkeeping; secretaries 
with medical or legal training; children’s 
librarians and students trained for work in 
special libraries, including art, business 
music, and science. In home economics the 
trend is away from teaching and toward 
food administration. 

The three occupational fields that have 
made the greatest gains since 1929 are fed 
eral government employees, from 600, 
to more than 900,000; a gain of more than 
200,000 in educational workers; and res 
taurant employees, 466,000 to nearly 
000, according to Louis Stark in The Neu 
York Times. 

Training of a large number of persons 
in the simpler dental services is urged by 
the dean of the College of Dentistry at the 
University of Chicago. Training for work 
such as cleaning and minor filling could be 
given in two years and a portable outfit px 
duced in quantities to sell at $100, he said 
in press dispatches. 

Trades fields in which qualified appren 
tices are needed include plumbing and weld 
ing, according to Occupational Index 
July. Engineers with business training, su- 
pervisors of leisure time activities, and men 
with secretarial training are in demand, 
Career Information for June points out. 

Opportunities seem to be expanding for 
psychologists in the consumer analysis field, 
according to a recent issue of The Journa 
of Applied Psychology. The outstanding su 
cess of George Gallup in consumer analysis 
is pointed out, and the contacts of other 
prominent psychologists with leading adver 
tising agencies is also discussed. 
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Motzon Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use—VII 








Distributor — Dewey & Dewey, Number 
One Main St., Racine, Wisconsin. Sell 
5mm. filmstrips, and projectors for show- 
ing them. Filmstrips are not motion pic- 
tures, but contain a series of frames, made 
up of pictures, tables, explanations, and dia- 
grams. They may be shown individually as 
long as desired. Special projector required 
Filmstrips are $2.00 per roll; 3 per cent 
discount for payment with order. Two 
major series pertaining to vocations and oc- 
cupations are available, The Counsel Studies, 
and the Survey Studies. Each group of six 
filmstrips may be bought for $10.00. Write 
distributor for additional information re- 
garding projectors and other filmstrip titles. 
(Suitable for Jr.-Sr. H. S. level and above.) 


The Counsel Studies 


GENERAL 


Life Planning—How and Why—35mm., 
lmstrip, 32 frames, No. 2020. 

Opens a new vista of life as it should be for the 
students of today and the citizens of tomorrow. 


The Planned Life—35 mm., filmstrip, 20 
frames, No. 2021. 

Shows young people how to plan ahead to select 
the vocation for which they are best suited. 

Planning Your Personality—35mm., film- 
strip, 22 frames, No. 2022. 

Shows how personality may be developed by 
building character and regulating conduct. 

Why Do People Work?—35mm., film- 
strip, 32 frames, No. 2023. 

_ Pictures the necessity for food, clothing, etc. 
Shows various types of work, selecting and reach- 
ing a goal. 

The World of Work—35mm., filmstrip, 
30 frames, No. 2024. 

The 3 levels of vocations: A Job, An Occupa- 
tion, A Vocation or Profession. Why they exist 
and how to rise from one to another. 

The Six Main Vocational Fields—35mm., 
fimstrip, 43 frames, No. 2025. 


Agriculture, 


The Survey Studies 


VARIOUS VOCATION 


Agriculture ’ 
\ 026 

General farmer, sing! rop f 
specially trained agric 


Business—35 2” 


No. 2027. 
The correlation between 
tion, administration, and consumptior 
Industry—35m., mstrip, S34 fras 
No. 2028 
Mining, public utiliti building tr mani 


facturing, railroads 


Homemaking 35mm., lmstrip, 62 
trames, No. 2029 


other activities 
The Service Trades mm Imstrip, 40 
frames, No. 2030 


Useful services in everyday lit is the 
grocer and the baker 


The Professions—35mm., filmstrip, 51 
frames, No. 2031. 
The education, training, tim nd tamina 


necessary to enter the professional 


Others 


What Is Salesmanship? 35mm., film 
strip, 41 frames, sale price $2.00. No. 2041 


The process of selling every-day products, 
as automobiles, clothing, securities 


55 71971 . 


Why Study to Be a Salesman? 
filmstrip, 35 frames, sale price $2.00. No 
2042. 

What the salesman must learn about his job, 
his company, product, territory, and markets; how 
to analyze the steps of each sale and get the de- 
sired results; the order 
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Who’s Who and Where 








Harry A. J AGER, Chief, Occupational In- 


formation and Guidance Service, addressed 
during the summer guidance groups in the 
following institutions: University of North 
Carolina, State College of North Carolina, 
New York University, Teachers College 
(Columbia), Syracuse University, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Harvard University, 
Beverley Cooperative School, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

ANNA LayLor Burpick, one of the 
pioneers in the field of guidance, who has 
served for many years as special agent for 
the Vocational Education Division of the 
United States Office of Education, represent- 
ing women and girls, retired from active 
service in September. 


ROBERT WAYNE BurRNs has been ap- 
pointed NYA State Administrator for Cali- 
fornia. He succeeds Anne Treadwell. 


Lois GOuLD has accepted a position as 
counselor in the Junior High School of 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 

We announce with regret the death on 
July 30, of Robert Voss, for the last three 
years Director of Guidance for the Rochester, 
New York, Board of Education. 


LAWRENCE RiGGs, counselor at Lincoln 
School of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed Associate in 
Education at Johns Hopkins University, to 
specialize in secondary education—junior 
high school guidance. 

CLARENCE ROMRELL starts this fall as 
vocational director of Endicott Junior Col- 
lege for Girls, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


CHESTER HOLMES, past president of the 
Washington Branch of the District of Co- 
lumbia Guidance and Personnel Association 
and formerly Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of junior high schools and vocational 
schools, has recently been promoted to the 
Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of senior high schools 


position of 


CaRL M. Horn has recently bee: 
pointed as Chief of the Division of O 
tional Guidance 

} . 


Michigan, with headquarters at the 


Information and 


Department in Lansing 

PHILIP WINKFIELD last summer be 
a personnel counselor with the NYA 
Columbus, Ohio 

HuBERT Y. ATHERTON has been 
pointed acting NYA State Administr 
for New Mexico. He will replace O: 
H. Lull who is being relieved of his d 
as State Administrator to serve as reg 
representative for the entire area west 
the Mississippi River. 

SYDNEY AUSTIN has been appointed 
ulty adviser to freshmen at Miami U: 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

ELIZABETH BAILEY started work June 
as assistant personnel manager of the Cor 
necticut General Life Insurance Company 
Hartford. 

S. MARION JUSTICE was appointed in July 
as Chief of the Division of Occupational Ir 
formation and Guidance for North Carolina 
with headquarters at the State Department 
in Raleigh. 

FRANCES MEYER has been appointed 
assistant psychologist at the North Jerse 
Training School in Little Falls, New Jersey 

HELEN MuTTON joined the staff of the 
Grosse Point, Michigan, High School in 
September, as a teacher of remedial English 

GARETT NYWEIDE is now Director 
Guidance in the Jamestown, N. Y., publi 
schools. 

LAWRENCE OLSON has been appointec 
counselor in the Great Neck, Long Islan 
High School. 

HELEN OrRrRACA has become Director o! 
Guidance in the schools of West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

RUTH ORTMAN has been appointed Assis 
tant Professor of Psychology and Guidance 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mary T. SCUDDER has accepted a posit 
as dean of women at Russell Sage Colleg« 
Troy, New York. 
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Books Reviewed + + 


Reviews of Recent Publications. 


By Various Contributors 





WHEN YOUTH LEAVE SCHOOL. By 
Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1939 
Pp. 360. $3.00. 


Appalling youth neglect, but hopeful sug- 
gestions for improvement of their lot are 
found in When Youth Leave School. One 
of the ten studies issued by The Regents’ In- 
quiry Into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York, this 
volume deals with the abilities, interests, and 
future plans of young people leaving or 
graduating from the secondary schools of 
New York State. Part I deals with the char- 
acteristics of leaving pupils: their aptitudes 
for school tasks, conditioning home factors, 
socially important traits and attitudes, pat- 
Hterns of interest, plans for the future, pres- 
ent school and work activities, and the 
school's contribution to effective living. Part 
Il deals with the adjustments of leaving 
pupils: vocational and social adjustment, 
leisure-time activities, results of specialized 
vocational school training. 
Former pupils surveyed had few contacts 
with adults other than their parents, and 
those adults to whom they referred had little 
knowledge of them. The surveyees had little 
home life, failed to continue their school 
recreational activities, maintained little con- 
ptact with their school except in case of the 
svocational graduates. Most of the school 
leavers possessed little belief in the efficiency 
of the school as an agency for advice. This 
plack of confidence was often justified because 
of the guidance failings of the schools, ac- 
Bcording to the survey. Few former pupils, it 
was discovered, had received curriculum ad- 
vice, had been given reliable advice con- 
cerning proprietary schools; and the cur- 
ricula little influenced the vocational choices 
of the pupils. Most of their teachers had 


Mlittle knowledge of their communities, and 


ptheir recommendations were deemed worth- 


less by employers 

wanted white-collar jo “ 

with other kinds, and 

realistic about th vocational! M 

ittended and were exploited by pror 

schools. Graduates as well as school lea 

needed help after school. Brighter 

tended to take yilege entrance courses 
Three out of five of the high school | 

in New York State, it was found. I 


school before graduation Of the former 
pupils interviewed more than one-f th 
were unemployed, with twice as many gir! 
without work as 
ployed, boys received higher wages that 
girls; only one per cent received their jobs 
through federal employment 
tional schoo! grad 
about twice as often as general high school 


graduates 


boys. Among those 


omeces: voca 


uates received employment 


Guidance defects in the sch« 
insufficient curriculum offerings to meet girls’ 
interests ; 
failure to retain capable pupils from lower 
socio-economic strata ; over-emphasis or 


neglect in contacting employers; 


ing for college despite the fact that for the 


majority high school is the terminal insti 
tution; giving bad and unreliable advice 
about proprietary schools; failure to impress 


employers with their pupil recommendations 


lack of provision for vocational information ; 


over-emphasis on white-collar employment 


In the opinion of the surveyors it is with 


in the power of the schools to offer more 


adequate 
after school leaving. It is further felt that 
information on 


the employment possil ilities in their com 


vocational information before and 
the schools should obtain 


munities, train pupils how to a} } ly iOr a jOl 
and make some provision for training school 
leavers and graduates who cannot find jobs 
It is also suggested that they make the voca 
tional desires of their pupil 


H. C. WHITFORD 


§ more fiexibie 
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A HISTORY OF THE POSITION OF 
DEAN OF WOMEN. By Lulu Holmes. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, Colum- 


bia University, 1939. Pp. 133. $1.60. 


Lulu Holmes has made, in her composite 
history of the office of the dean of women, 
an excellent contribution to that very limited 
group of good histories of individual voca- 
tions. Too few books on vocations give in- 
spiring, adequate, historical backgrounds. 
The profession of the dean of women paral- 
lels the growth of higher education of 
women, and has grown with it in dignity 
and programs of work. 

The source material taken from the col- 
lege and university catalogues, presidents’ 
annual reports, minutes of meetings of 
Boards of Trustees of ten institutions pio- 
neering in co-education from 1833 to 1939, 
is unique. From the simple duties of hos- 
tess, the office moves progressively in the 
hundred years of co-education through that 
of lady principal, warden, adviser, to an ad- 
ministrative ofhce, and department of the 
dean of women; from the stage of trial and 
error, to that of well-developed plans of 
work; from the stage of nothing to work 
with, to that of well-equipped offices, 
women's buildings, assistants and secretaries 
to make dynamic the “higher” education of 
women. 

The vocational counselor can well refer 
to the wisdom, courage, vision, charm, and 
tenacity of the deans who created this voca- 
tion as examples of personal qualities needed 
in the creation of any job. All deans of 
women are proud to be of the lineage of 
Frances Willard, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Marion Talbot, Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
Adelia Johnston, Lois Kimball Mathews, 
Florence Fitch, Lucy Sprague; proud of 
pioneer deans who not only set standards for 
college women in health, housing, curricu- 
lum, and social life, but also in preparation 
for vocations. 

Vocational counselors will find good data 
in the chapter on vocational guidance for 
women. Marion Talbot, interested in lead- 
ing women out of the “teaching wilderness” 
into which they fled so eagerly after the Civil 
War, had by 1909 perfected a plan to en- 
liven dull curricula for women by giving 
them vocational goals. Lois Kimball 
Mathews, Marion Talbot, Mary Ross Potter, 


and others fostered the first vocatior 
ference weeks, vocational lectures 
couraged the writing of books and 
on vocations for women. They help 
to establish the first placement burea 
college graduates. 

Dr. Holmes’ book merits high praise 
contribution to vocational literature. It 
well written, well documented, and wel] 
ranged.—THyrsA W. Amos, Dean 
Women, University of Pittsburgh. 


“o~e 


MAKING GOOD BEFORE FORTY 
Walter B. Pitkin. New York, Robert M. M 
Bride and Company, 1939. Pp. 251. $2 


Each new formula for success in these day 
of confusion attracts an eager following 
The country is filled with adult men an 
women as well as young people seeking gu 
dance in a bewildering world. In his boo 
entitled Making Good Before Forty, Walte: 
B. Pitkin again offers a simplified guide t 
his public as a sequel to Life Begins at Fort 

Making Good Before Forty is ostensib 
addressed to the superior men and women 
the country—to the Two Million Club—w! 
are plagued with one or more of three e\ 
—easy work, wrong work, or stupid leisure 
To bring about a state which he calls “TI 
American Dream” for the Two Millior 
these three plagues must be conquered, an 
Mr. Pitkin indicates how to overcome them 

He presents the formula for the realizat 
of the Dream as the attainment of the ‘‘we 
rounded life” in 251 pages which can ik 
read quickly. It is this very appearance « 
simplicity and clarity which make books 
this type so dangerous. Brevity leads t 
broad generalization and superficial clarity 
Many of the generalizations are for or abou 
women. Although the author apparently « 

cts women to be the chief readers of h 

k, since he addresses two chapters sp 
cifically to them, he holds them in no hig’ 
regard, for his generalizations about them ar 
completely devastating. For example: — 
woman’s name on a petition usually mean 
nothing” (p. 25); “They [women] are su! 
face realists . . . hence they fail to becom 
great specialists” (p. 74); “No femak 
philosophy of life yet evolved has caught up 
with man’s civilization” (p. 91) [att. Man 


Oo 


Be 
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and, ‘Frankly, I see no hope for 


nal cor pBeard } ; F 
Ethe female herd” (p. 94). 


oe Yet in spite of streamlining his guidance 

ed Sand in spite of a Main Street interpretation 

nae Sof “making good,”’ Mr. Pitkin writes an en- 
Nertaining book and gives much sound advice 

SE as of a guide-book nature. He shows a cursory 

. * knowledge of a very wide variety of persons, 

well Sficlds, and movements “between the Rio 

an NGrande and Hudson Bay,’’ but the simple 
Mormula he offers to the well-rounded life 
applies in only a two-dimensional world.— 
Emuty G. PALMER, Division of Vocational 
Education, University of California. 

: 

M. M ee 

$2.06 

— ADVERTISING CAREERS FOR WOMEN. 

“aol, Edited by Blanche Clair and Dorothy Dig- 

lowing nam. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

Sn ane “Pp. 268. $2.50. 

ng gu 4 

is book Young women bent upon trying for the 

Walter big money and the interesting work they 

uide t have heard about in the advertising business 

t Fort fan thank the Philadelphia Club of Adver- 

rensib Rising Women for providing them with a 


men ¢ a array of solid facts against 
—_" Which to check roseate dreams based upon 
Bnsubstantiated impressions. 


Pe eV 

letens » For twelve consecutive years this enter- 
s “The ene group has conducted a class in ad- 
Aillion ertising for beginners. Of the eight hun- 
d, and agus: young aspirants enrolled during 
> them his period, 25 per cent are now in adver- 


nation ising jobs. Last fall the club embarked 
Bpon a more ambitious project. It set up a 


wel 

can kk urse consisting of twenty-two lectures to 
ore of resent a more advanced type of information 
aie of m™ regard to advertising opportunities and 
ads procedures. Fifteen different branches of 
chest vertising were covered by experienced ad- 
> sheat ertising women, each one of whom had reg- 
tly ex ered a conspicuous success in her particu- 
of his t line. These lectures, collected and edited 
an Blanche Clair, specialist in direct-by-mail, 
> high dvertising, and Dorothy Dignam, copy- 

riter for a large advertising agency, form 


em are : 
“4 agne basis for the present volume. 


+ 
oon = There are careers for women in advertis- 
nos hg, declare these twenty-two successful ad- 
ecome Wertising women—more kinds of careers than 
female hany young women realize. Copywriting is 
cht uf natural medium for women. Women are 
Man € purchasers of more than 80 per cent of 
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How to Counsel 
Students 


By E. G. Williamson 
University of Minnesota 


This new book shows how to analyze, diag- 
nose, and counsel students; and explains 
the practical application of the techniques 
work in the 


problems of personality de vel pment edu 


of personnel solution of 


cational achievement, ox 
entation, financial aid, and job placement 
and health. 


upational ori- 


Write for further information 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.. Ine. 


New York 


330 West 42nd 


Street 











HOW TO LAND A JOB 
AND GET AHEAD 


E. E. Lewis, Ph.D. 


Professor of 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O 


School Administration 


_ 
A new publication dealing with a 
vital present-day topic 
A case book of 67 cases 


LIST PRICE—64¢ 


subject to usual discount to schools 


We solicit your unterest 
HARRISON & COMPANY 


50 West Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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advertised products Obviously women writ- tions Act clinched this. Bewilder 


ers—knowing intuitively women’s needs and men found that many of the acts of 
interests, women’s ways of thinking, women’s nature and authority w hich were no es 
abularies—ate more likely than men to them had now become possibilities o! 4 
say the things about a product that will cause harm to their employers. MI 
women customers to buy. In this book, spe- From the industrial standpoint is 
cialists in the writing of copy on fashions, necessary to make thoroughly clear t tr: 
cosmetics, food, and home equipment give foreman what he could do and what sc 
the tricks of the trade that have led a num- could not do according to the interpret t T} 
ber of women to jobs paying $5,000 to $25,- of the Act by the National Labor Relat th 
000 a year. Even in the advertising of basic Board. This book is intended for hi: tu 
industrial products women are beginning tO is written in a clear, light, and interes ac 
get a footing. style and issued in an appealing format da 
_ There are particularly interesting careers that the foreman who reads at all will { a 
for — a gore Saag. sagan oe an extremely ero petted s 
ing, and selling Of advertising fadio pro-_ the same time it would be of interest to ar } 
grams. So numerous and varied are rH ge employment counselor, for it presents ¢ * 
portunities, in fact, that the writer of the principles freed from technicalities est @ 
chapter on this subject, Betty Parker, di- lished by the Labor Act and the B - 
rector of a program for housewives broad- Aside from its informativeness it is interes 
cast over the networks of the National jing for the many illustrations of huma 2 
Broadcasting Company, might well have conflicts in the office and factory which ¢ go 
gone into the matter in considerably greater a revealing picture of the setting of ‘ m\ 
detail. National Labor Relations Act.—HERMaN PX] 
While definitely optimistic, the book does FetpMaNn, Dartmouth College, Hanover ch: 
not fail to point out that even the most WN. H. ph 
glamorous jobs have their dull and plodding sili the 
side. Nor yet does it fail to stress that the = ph 
most important jobs can be approached only 1... een ae — ist 
r weet a series ol soa bile chiefly ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES. Ed ‘ 
through secretarial work or practical expe- ted by R. W. Clyne. New York, D. AP lea 
rience in some form of selling, and can be '02- Century Company, 1939. Pp. 397 $3. tive 
held only through progressive study. Twenty-six engineering opportunities ) 
The final chapter, consisting of a general fields of applied science are described in tha bo 
summary and giving the steps that lead up many chapters by experts in the various s; ¥ 
the ladder of advertising success, is one that Eo oe oe 
RT Og RR A sire 6 ang egestas ™ cializations. Both a keynote to the book a th. 
= y by every yours =a general tation in the profession ¢ 
woman with her eyes on an advertising “* _. save eagaas :, =e ag 4 
career —FRANCES MAULE. engineering are provided in the Foreword Y 
by Karl T. Compton. The book presents : * 
~~ brief but comprehensive survey of the h est: 
torical development and the present tender Bin 
THE WORKER, THE FOREMAN AND cies in engineering work. Some of the gre fic 
THE WAGNER ACT. By Russell L. Green- ational problems are stated toward the s Ds su 
man. New York, Harper and Brothers, ution of which the engineer must make t us 
1939. Pp. 137. $1.50. chief contribution. Some of these may seen me: 
Until the National Labor Relations Act ‘°° the reader as being also largely econos sta 
was passed by Congress and endorsed by the and social problems, but throughout % re tO 
Supreme Court, the foremen in any plant phasized the point of view that “engineering try, 
were subject only to the laws of their em- 'S the art of directing men and controllin; in 
ployers. The NRA with its Clause 7A in- the forces and materials of nature for the “Wigi 
troduced foremen to the fact that their benefit of the human race.” To do this s Tex: 
authority was now being curtailed by the cessfully the engineer must develop t Me 


Government, and the National Labor Rela- ability to work effective! y with other pe Pen 
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There is a widening differentiation be 
tween the training of engineers and the 
training of technicians or craftsmen. With 
increasing specialization of engineers there 
is a decreasing specialization in his college 
training, but more emphasis on the basic 
sciences which will also provide versatility. 
PThe specialized training is to be received in 
ithe actual job. Among the important oppor- 
tunities or ultimate goals are those of man 
agement; and on the basis of certain census 
data the conclusion is presented that “the 
engineering college graduate is 30 times 
more likely to be an officer in American in- 
dustry than is a graduate of a non-technical 
college and 44 times more likely than is a 
non-college man.” 

Engineering fields are classified not as 
civil, mechanical, or electrical, but according 
to industries, and engineering is considered 
more comprehensive than many students may 
expect. Among the specializations given 
thapters in the book are applied physics, 
photography, food technology, plastics, and 
Bhe rubber industry. Some industries and 

hases of engineering are missing from the 
2 Possibly those offering more new op- 

ortunities are selected for attention. At 
= the aspects of change and pioneering 
are emphasized. 

Although the volume is intended to be 
Pon-technical, its chief value for guidance 
pill be with those men who have already 
Bhosen the general field of engineering. The 
Secondary school boy who reads the semi- 
pe scientific journals will enjoy this 

ok and get some orientation of his inter 
®sts. There will be little, however, to help 
mim decide for which occ upation he is par- 
icularly fitted by capacity. The discussion is 
Sually a semi-technical description of in- 
ustrial processes, of courses of study recom 
ended in an engineering curriculum, or a 
atement of general qualities needed, such as 
foresight, judgment, resourcefulness, indus- 
y, and cooperation.” The book has a place 
1 the library for the scientifically-minded 
gh school pupil and the engineering col- 
ge student—B. V. Moore, Head, D« part 
ent of Education and Psychology, The 
ennsylvania State College. 
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Vocational Guidance — 
Consumer Education— 
Personality Development 

Life Orientation Series: 
l. WHAT ABOUT JOBS? 


tting the Job, Success. 6 books 
fabricoid b $2.00 


Preparation, G: 
nding 


270 pages, 


in one, 


2. WHAT ABOUT YOURSELF? 


Success with People, Personality Develop 
ment, Authoritative, Understandable. 235 
pages, illustrated. Published 1939. Bibli 
ography. Fabricoid . $2.00 


3. WHAT ABOUT DOLLARS? 


Consumer Education, Money Management, 
Buymanship. Bibliography, Teacher Sugges 
tions. 
312 pages, fabricoid bi: $2.25 
Same, heavy paper | $1.60 
. 
OCCUPATIONS BRIEFS 
Series 2, Revised Edit on bsse ntial Requir: 
ments tor 235 Occupat s. Counselors 
dispensable reference. General and Specia 
ized Bibliographies 
Substantial loose-leaf binder $1.75 
DEVELOPING TEACHER PERSON. 
ALITY THAT WINS—Sanford 
A “MUST” | for teacher ( 60 
pages, net $1.60 
JOB ANALYSIS BLANKS AND 
RATING SCALE 
25 sheets, net ceace $ .50 


School and library discounts, 
except on “net” items. 
om 
Thousands of High Schools, Colleges, CCC 
Educational Advisers, State and Federal 
Employment Offices and other groups from 
Maine to California now are using these 
authoritative publications 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 


2214 E. Colorado St., Dept. “O” 


Pasadena, California 
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Work-Saving... 


Flexible .. . Inexpensive 
P 


HOMEROOM 
GUIDANCE 


Manuals for Teachers 








7th-8th Grades 
Character, Ethics: 
Newspaper Stories 
for Group Guidance 
Brewer-Glidden 


This book offers character education and 
instruction in ethics through 170 news items 
taken from newspapers in all parts of the 
country, each rewritten to appeal to junior 
high school pupils. Each story concerns a 
problem of right and wrong. Net price of 
10 copies for 10 homerooms, $12.90; 
for 20 homerooms, $25.80. 

List price, $1.61 


8th-%h Grades 
Citizenship Guidance: 
Society in Action 
By Helen Halter 


This book contains 13 units on social 
guidance, and 25 units on community citi- 
zenship, developed from a guidance point 
of view. From this abundance of material, 
a small number of units that best fit the 
school’s needs will provide a semester’s 
homeroom work. Used as a part of the 
working library of each homeroom teacher, 
it is an unfailing source of ideas and ma- 
terials. Net price of 10 copies for 10 
homerooms, $13.30; for 20 home- 
rooms, $26.60. List price, $1.66 





10th Grade 

32 Case Conferences: 

Case Conference 
Problems in 

Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


The case-conference is acknowledge 1 ft 
be the best method for group-guidar 
work that involves character. The method 
adequately developed in this book for t! 
first time. The 52 tested cases deal with 
personal social relations of pupils. Net 
price of 10 copies for 10 homerooms, 


$12.40; for 20 homerooms, $24.80. 


List price, $1 


lith Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 
Common Problems 
in Group Guidance 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of 
group-guidance program. Committees of t! 
N.V.G.A. worked with Dr. Allen in sele 
ing these problems, from among hundred 
as the 60 most commonly faced by hig! 
school pupils. These committees also « 
laborated on the development of the uni 
The problems deal with the adjustment 
the pupil to his environment, his studies, 
and his future life. Net price of 10 copies 
for 10 homerooms, $15.60; for 20 
homerooms, $31.20. List price, $1.9 

















30-day approval 


INOR 


PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 


Textbooks for the Modernized Curriculum 
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TEACHING AS A CAREER. By Cyril O 
Houle. Illustrations by E. A. Morrow, Jr. 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, Occu- 
pational Monograph No. 5, 1939. Pp. 48 
$.50. 

The author gives a remarkably complete 
account of the teaching profession as it ap- 
pears from the other side of the desk. Writ: 
ten for those who are considering teaching 
as a possible career as well as for those who 
have already decided to go into teaching, 
the information given here is important and 
helpful. : 

The author discusses the place of educa- 
tion in society and the function of the school 
as the agent for transmitting in a systematic 
way the heritage of culture and knowledge. 
Public, private, city, and country schools are 
defined. 

Usual characteristics of the job are men- 
tioned: comfortable working conditions, 
short hours, long vacations. In addition, the 
more obscure duties are brought to the at- 
tention of the reader: lesson preparation, 
paper grading, attendance reports, supervi- 
sion of student activities. Nor have the sub- 
jects of salary, participation in community 
activities, tenure, and roads to promotion 
been overlooked. The “not-so-private lives 
of teachers” receive adequate attention. 

The thorough treatment of this subject of 
teaching is further evidenced by the discussion 
iof aspects usually ignored: racial and religious 
prejudices, residence, marriage, age, supply 
and demand, securing a position, certifica- 
ition, and new educational demands. 

An interesting feature of this monograph 
ms the quotation of results of studies which 
either refute or substantiate often-debated 
questions. For instance, physics is reported 
to be rated as the most difficult subject to 

mteach, and agriculture as the least difficult; 
sponsorship of a student activity is rated as 
Being as difficult as teaching another class. 

| The author has made a distinct contribu- 
tion in the area of occupational information 
by offering facts which give the reader an 
accurate and concise account of the teacher's 
gob. Teaching as a Career is suitable reading 
Hor the senior high school student—Louis! 
. Koeker, Roosevelt High School, Dayton, 
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self-scoring 





guidance instrument— 





Preference Record 


by G. Freperic Kupt 
Examiner, Board of Ex 
The University of Chicag 
Note how many tf the following 
acteristics you consid t } 


guidance tool 


1. Scores are obtained quickly. 
The profile of the scores can be 
for discussion nd intert 
within fifteen n 
dent has finished 

2. Scoring costs are eliminated. 
The student s t test 
following the 
the instr 
he has finished the test 

3. Activities with which students have 

indicated familiarity are used in 
the test. 


wtion she 


Scores are obtained for t rOLLOW 
types Of activities: scientific, comy 
tational, artisti musical, literas 
social service, and persuasive 
4. The student is an active partici- 
pant in the appraisal of his 
preferences. 
Students report that they enjoy the ; 
tive role of obtaining their own 
and constructing their own prot 


5. The tests can be used over and over 
again, thus greatly reducing costs. 


6. The test is suitable for use with 
high school or college students of 
either sex. 

7. Careful research conducted over 
a period of six years has preceded 
publication of the present form. 


The test has gone through th: 
perimental editions 
For the convenience of those w! Wis 
try out the test with a limited number 
students, an introductory set is available 
It includes a copy of the test booklet 


self-scoring answer pads, ten profile { 
with directions for self-scoring, and 
manual. The price is one dollar 


The University of Chicago Bookstore 


5802 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPraTiIons) 














76 OCCUPATIONS 











Publications Received 








Anderson, Dwight. What It Means to Be 
a Doctor. New York, Medical Society of 
the State of New York, 1939. Pp. 88. $1.00. 


An introduction to the profession of medicine 


issued by the Public Relations Bureau of the 
Society. Written partly in autobiographical style 
for young persons interested in knowing about the 


demands, duties, and rewards of the doctor's life 

Automobile Industry. Chicago, National 
Youth Administration of Illinois, 1939. Pp. 
16. Research Report No. 16 


A revised monograph in the series of research 
reports published by the NYA of Illinois, with 
information about the various types of jobs in 


automobile anufacturing, repair, and service, 
with a bibliography appended. Graphic charts il- 
lustrating various phases of employment in the 
automotive industry add to the effectiveness of the 
brochure 

Campbell, Doak S.; Bair, Frederick H.; 
and Harvey, Oswald L. Educational Activi- 
tie f the Works Pr gress Administration. 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Othce, 1939. Pp. 184. 25 cents. 

A staff report prepared for the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, giving the background, gen 
eral scope, and contents of the WPA educational 
activities, with a concluding chapter of evaluation 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia. Today's Vocations 
for Women in the Church. Philadelphia. 
Pp 9 

Lists and describes briefly the positions open to 


women in the work of Protestant Episcopal 


Church, such as adviser in religious education, 
educational secretary, evangelistic missionary, field 
executive, and student secretary. Lists personal 
characteristics desired, and training centers 





Census Quiz Answers 
(Questions on Page 40) 
l. 1930. 
2. 15th. 
3. U. S. Department of Commerce. 
4. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
5. 100,000 enumerators. 
6. Population and Unemployment. 
7. 48,829,920. 
8. 10 years. 
9. 98,148,138. 


10. (a) 22 per cent. (b) 28 per cent 

Ll. 530. 

12. One (midwife). 

13. Thirty. 

14. Lumberman foreman. 
Blacksmith’s apprentice. 
Boilermaker’s apprentice. 
Plumber's apprentice. 

Tinsmith’s apprentice. 

Boilermakers. 

( oopers. 

Furnace men in manufacturing and me 
chanical industries. 

Puddlers. 

Railroad and car shop mechanics. 

Cement finishers 

Pressmen and plate printers. 

Metal rollers. 

Roofers and slaters. 

Structural iron workers in the building 
trades. 

Bus conductors. 

Hostlers and stable hands 

Baggagemen. 

Railroad boiler washers. 

Railroad brakemen. 

Railroad conductors. 

Locomotive engineers. 

Locomotive firemen. 

Motormen of steam railroads. 

Switchmen and flagmen. 

Yardmen of steam railroads. 

Apprentices of steam railroads. 

Air transportation foremen. 

Firemen of fire departments. 

Soldiers and sailors and marines. 

15. *Dressmakers, seamstresses. 
*Telephone operators 
* Teachers. 

*Trained and untrained nurses. 

* Librarians. 

*Social and welfare workers. 

*Typists, stenographers. 

Religious workers. 

Charwomen and cleaners. 

Cooks. 

* Bookkeepers, cashiers. 

*Boarding and lodging housekeepers, 
stewards. 

*Laundresses and laundry operatives. 


* Many more females than males were gain- 
fully employed in these occupations, according to 
the 1930 Census. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 77 


BACK NUMBERS of Occupations 
NOW AVAILABLE « PRICES FURTHER REDUCED! 


Tus TRANSFER of all magazine supplies and equipment from the National Occu 
pational Conference to the National Vocational Guidance Association on June 30 involved 
turning over to the Association more than 10,000 miscellaneous single issues of 
OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. They date from March 1934 to 


can be assembled from these miscellaneous single issues. Storage space is overcrowded 
Association Trustees have requested that excess copies be sold at the following reduced 


rates, including cost of mailing: 


Broken Sets—Miscellaneous Single Issues 


lto 9 copies. ..formerly $0.40 each now §$ ) each 
10 to 24 copies....... formerly 30 each now 0 each 
25 orf more copies..... formerly 20 each now 15 each 


e@ Since the total supply of some issues is fewer than 100 copies 
we reserve the privilege of substituting second choice issues; 
please indicate optional selections when ordering 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE—SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 
Back numbers available, including some special issues—as long as they last: 


Vol. XII,  1933-34—March (Sec. II, Berkeley Conference) 
Vol. XIII, 1934-35—Nov. (Mental Hygiene and Guidance); Dec.; Jan.; May; June 


Vol. XIV, 1935-36—Nov.; Dec.; March (Voc. Guidance and Ed. for Negroes); April; May 
(Sec. I; also Sec. II, Rockland County Survey); June (Sec. I, Criteria for Vocational Success; 
and Sec. II, Breathitt County Survey) 


Vol. XV, 1936-37—Oct.; Nov.; Feb.; April (Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous); May 
Vol. XVI, 1937-38—Dec.; Jan.; Feb.; May 
Vol. XVII, 1938-39—Nov.; Dec.; Jan.; Feb.; March; April; May; June 


. 
LIBRARIANS, NOTE: A limited number of unbound copies of complete volumes of 
OCCUPATIONS, 1933-39, including cumulative author-subject index for all six volumes, ar 
available at a special price. Write for information to OCCUPATIONS, 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York. (No discount to agencies.) 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Send miscellaneous copy orders to 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


425 West 123rd Street, New York City 








OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 

A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, REx B. CUNLIFF! 


Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J 
* 


Executive Secretary, RALPH B. KENNEY 
Headquarters Office, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y 


Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pr Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, \ 
Bureau, ¢ nnati, O., Public Schools 

GE E. HuTCHERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Edu 

Albany, N. Y 


Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia | 


T 


i rustee 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional W 


Clubs, N. Y. ¢ 
A. H 
MILDRED Li=iCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y 
DOROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ, Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
Program Director, New York City YMCA 


of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 


EDGERTON, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


JEROME H. BENTLEY, 
Harry D. KITSON, N. Y. ¢ 


Professor 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 
President 


Branch Secretar) 


California 


Northern Nelson B. Sewell Lurana Lord, Hotel Los Medanos, Pittsburg, Cal 





Southern Mrs. Marion de Parr Edith Fotheringham, Los Angeles Times, Los Ang 
Canada 
Ontario F. W. McBeth Dallas W. Bates, Westdale Secondary School, Hamilt 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
(Negro Branch) 


Atlanta 


Illinois 
Chicago 


lowa 
Kansas 
Central 


Epiror’s Nore: 


Clark H 
J. Wendell Yeo 
Weston R. Clark 


M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo 
Mary A. Gallahue, Bassick H. S., Bridgeport 
Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. ¢ 


Spitler 


Basoline E. Usher Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga 


K. A. Coggan Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 


Anne Heisler, Sullivan H. S., 1149 Farwell Ave 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


L. J. Lease 


Paul A. Young 


Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 


Leslie B. Sipple 


Readers of OCCUPATIONS are respectfully requested to cooperate in keeping thes 





NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing the 
to Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, OcCUPATIONS, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City 


Michi 
Det 
W 


Sou 
Tex 


Ver 
Vir 








Branc h 


Kentucky 


thitt Co 
| jerson 
uisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 
New England 
W orcester 
First Corps Area 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Western 

Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


M issouri 


st ] uls 
Montana 
Nebraska 


New Jersey 


New York 
Capital District 
Central 
Binghamton 


New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


Western 
North Carolina 


Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 


Pennsylvania 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 

Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 
Seattle 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Marie R. Turner 
Glyn Morris 


James J. Fortier 
Robert Ewerz 


Irwin D. Medinger 


H. Adele Howe 
W. Albert Lotz 


Leo F. Smith 


Gertrude Babcock 
Boyd R. Swem 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Frank M. Debatin 


Leo Smith 


Emma Z. Curtis 


B. Murray Gray 
Edward Miller 

Lyra Waterhouse 
Robert Hoppock 


Leslie S. Wood 
William Avery 


Weldon E. Woodworth 
Henry B. McDaniel 


Joseph E. Barber 
Mary G. Shotwell 


H. W. Nisonger 
John Elliott 

Edgar A. Miller 
Donald S. Parks 


Margaret Root 
W. P. Allen 


Peter Donnelly 


W. C. McCall 


E. B. LaRuche 
Otela Kelley 


Frank W. Mayo 


Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 


Harry L. Garrison 


J. A. Van Natta 
R. A. Beckwith 


Milford Stigall 


Royal N. Chapman 


Zaida E 
William F. Kopp, 


George W 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Sch 
ministration Bldg 


Lillian B. Rugh, 


Paul Harris, C 


Emma P. Ce 
Nellie Strot 


Mrs. Robin S. Bid 


Archibald Taylo 


Lucy K Sullivan 
Milici, 1¢ 


Louis V 


Ilona B. Brott, N 
Hugh S. Myers, High School, Otseg 


Esther W 


L. O. Brockmann, 
C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ 


S 
KSONn, Ky 
5B 1 of Ed i 
( 
i | S S 
] H pK 


Beacon Str 
4 Oread Street 


th Co. CCC, Bal 


lan Intermediate 


Diercks, Rubicam Schox 


Lewistown H. § 


Mrs. Jean D. Zuts, School of Ed 
New Brunswick, N. ] 


Ann Buckley, Onei 
Ruth K. Federe r. 


ja Junior Hig! 
Junior-Senior H 


Pansey Kent, Benjamin Franklin 


Edith S. Katz, 


Frances Meyer, 


Edward W. Bo 


Mrs. Rose Hannon 


New York Leag 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., 

Joseph K. Ryan, 2 Saratoga Av 

Ellis, Spring Valley H 


25 Decatur St 


128 St. Andrew's 


shart, N. ¢ Stat 


South H. §S., ¢ 


Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St 


Elsie Mitchell, 941 
3139 Kimball Ave 


Esther Penchef, 


1 Beacon St., ¢ 


Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA, 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S 
C. E. Troutz, Voc 


Edwin W. Davis, State House, Montpelier, 


Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Av 


Justine Gentle, 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St 
r 


Culberson, 5414 Howe 


Providence, R 


and Tech. Schoo 


Margaret Walthew, Broadway H 


Otto T. Dorr, Director, Voc. Ed.., 
Anthony Schotler, Boys 


Tech. H 


115 S. 14th St., I 


hi 


& 





OCCUPATIONS 


CHAIRMEN OF N.V.G.A. 
COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 
Occupational Research: CLARA MENGER, Psychia 
tric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis 
inidual Analysis: G. M. Rucn, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. ¢ 
inistration and Supervision of Guidance: C. C 
DuNsMoor, Director of Guidance, New Ro- 
chelle | blic Sch ols, New Rochelle, N Y 
Preparation for Guidance Service; ARTHUR J 
Jones, Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 


Adm 


Divisions 
LEONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y 


Rural Guida 
Committees 
nmercial Exhibit ARNOLD M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark. N J 

Convention Program: Roy A. HINDERMAN, Den 
ver Public Schools, Denver, Col 

Radio and Publicity; loNA ROBERTSON LOGIE, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E 96th St 
mM. Ee. G 

Branch Associations: EDGAR M. Stover, Director, 
New York YMCA Schools, 6 West 63rd 
Street, New York City 

Placement; EptrH D. GWINN, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, School District of Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, Pa 

‘ounseling: JOSEPHINE STREIT SHAPIRO, Board 

of Education, 216 East 9th St., Cincinnati, O 

Legislation: MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON, U. S 
Office of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 

Special Groups: AMBROSE CALIVER, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 

Guidance Practice > JESSE B DavIs, Dean, School 
of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Local Arrangements: ALMA FLETCHER, Soldan 
High School, St. Louis, Mo 

Nominations ; HELEN DERNBACK, Director of Vo 
cational and Educational Guidance, South 
Bend, Indiana 

Personnel and Budget: R. B. CUNLIFFE, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J 

Professional Standards; FRANKLIN J. KELLER, 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School, New York City. 

Promotion: JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Di- 
rector, YMCA of the City of New York 
Publications; Water B. Jones, Chief, Indus- 
trial Education, Department of Public In- 

struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Regional Conferences: CLARENCE W. FatLor, Di- 
rector, Vocational Guidance and Placement 
Service, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, IIl. 

Scholarship; RUTH FULHAM, Visiting Counselor, 
High School Scholarship Association, Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Teaching: MiLpRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Mon- 
teroy Road, Rochester, N. Y 

Youth Guidance Service: R. H. MATHEWSON, Re- 
search Division, Department of Education, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 


(Wher eplying ft 





Occupational Information 
—Educational requirements 
—Employment opportunities 


—Changing trends of demand 


You will find them all through the 


OCCUPATIONAL INDEX 


A continuous bibliography of 
up-to-date references on occupations 


° 
Published Monthly 
Annual Subscription, Five Dollars 
Write for a FREE sample 
Occupational Index, Inc. 


New York University 
79 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 











PORTER SARGENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 23d 
edition, 1192 pages, $6.00. 4000 schools, 
17 maps, 300 illustrations. An Annual 
Review and Guide Book for all interested 
in education. 

‘The information about schools is compiled 
with eare, sifted with judicial integrity and 
organized with such lucidity that it cannot 
help but be of immense assistance to the 
parent in search of a school for his off 
spring.’"—Edward LaRocque Tinker, The 
New York Times 

EDUCATION, 1939, A REALISTIC APPRAISAL, 
160 pages, $1.00. A survey of education as 
a social process and a great industry. 

‘“‘Read and read with interest the genera! 
appraisal. You are doing a unique work."’ 
John Dewey, Columbia University. 

HUMAN AFFAIRS, 1939, ca. 450 pages, for 
Fall Publication. The international and do- 
mestic muddle realistically presented. 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE, 4th Edition, 193° 
178 pages, 25¢. 

THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE, 4th edition, 1939. 
112 pages, 25¢. 


Circulars of any of the above and announce- 
ments of forthcoming publications will be 
sent on request 


PORTER SARGENT 


1l Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





lrertisements please mention OccUPAaTIONs) 











